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ESTABLISHED 1848, 
THE 


GRES HA MO 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Assets Exceed :; . £4,400,000 
Annual Income Exceeds . é, ; 778, 140 
Payments to Policyholders and their Representatives . : 9,000, 000 

This Society offers unusual advantages to intending Assurers. Its Tables are popular and easily understood. Its Policies are amongst the most liberal offered to the 


public, and are PREE FROM ALL UNNECESSAR RESTRICTIONS. The Society is strong, is well and favourably known, deals liberally with its Assured, is doing 
a large business, and fully merits the confidence it enjoys. 


THOMAS G. ACKL AND, F. LA, ¥.3.4., Actuary and Manager. JAMES H. SCOTT, _ Secretary. 














Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M. D., ~ says -— ‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST anno CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
_the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 























Financial Year ends 20th November. All persons 
now Assuring will receive an Additional Share of 
Profit at the next Division in 1892. 
FOR MUTUAL N’ l ——- 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 

ACCUMULATED FUND, . ‘ . £4,400,000 

PAID IN CLAIMS, . ' , . 7,700,000 

ANNUAL INCOME, . ‘ . . 500,000 


PROFITS DECLARED, . .. . 4,000,000 
48 Gracechurch St, London, ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secy. __ Superintendent 0 of Agencies | in 1 Scotland, Mr. F, A. RUFF, Royal Exchange, Glasgow. 


‘A Food alike suitable for ‘The name CADBURY on 
ae up the growing body, any packet of Cocoa is a 
and for repairing the waste — " 
which is incidental to all the sheaeendiiaiapaaiaditiaaaaas 
processes of life,,—HEALTH. CAL ANNUAL. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE rnererore BEST. 

















EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET. 
LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET. 
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THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


CapPITAL AUTHORISED, . . ‘ : 42,000,000. 
SUBSCRIBED AND Palp-vuP, i . : £500,000. 
Head Office—40 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
Dundee Office—6 PANMURE STREET. 
EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 
AnprREw Beatson BELL, Esq., Advocate. 
Joun Fatconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 
MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ¢x officio. 


DEPOSITS are received— 


For 3 years fixed, . : ; ats per cent. 
3) 9 to 12 months, ; : . : “a ~ 
», 6to8 ” ° . . . 4 ” 


” 3 to 5 ” ° 2 ad ad ” 3 9 
BANKING AND AGENCY Business TRANSACTED. 
EpinsBurGH OrFicge—23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager. 





FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in Victoria, NEw SouTH WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CapiTal,. . . . . «. £2,000,000] SUBSCRIBED,. . . . . £800,000 
Parp-up CAPITAL, . . £400,000] RESERVE Funp, . . . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2to 5 Years, 44% per annum. 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 





THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1864. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL, ; ‘ ; ‘ . . $2,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ; ; ; ; ; : 250,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL, ‘ : ‘ ‘ . 100,000 
RESERVE FUND, RESERVE LIABILITY, anp UNDIVIDED 

PROFITS, , 170,660 


Head Office—QuREN STREET, MELBOURNE. 
New South Wales Branch—PittT STREET, SYDNEY. 
South Australian Branch—Rovat EXCHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—Liverpvoor STREET, Hopart. 

London Branch—J. A. CRAVEN, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. AsHLEy G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq 

Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 
rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 
Interest payable half-yearly. 
DEBENTURES. 


Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. — ; 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank’s Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 


and moneys of the Bank. 4 i 
Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 


A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 


44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
_ ) Major-General F. NerEaAN Situ, 10 Eton Terrace. 
Directors 1 Rosert HUNTER, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GeorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpeEcIAL TERMs, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 

Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . 5 
Directors. 
GrorGe AULDJo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chatrman. 
GrorGE Topp CuieEng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Crappik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrik, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. MONCREIFF, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—W. B. Dunvor. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 
ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation —and 


CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DesenTuRES, DesENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PuBLic 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


£505,000. 





CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA, 


HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
PAID UP CAPITAL (40,000 Shares), . . £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, . . . ‘ - £250,000 

INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS. 
WiLLiAM CurisTIAN, Esq. EMi.e Levita, Esq. 
Sir H. S. Cunnincuam, kK.C.LE. WILLIAM PaTerson, Esq. 
Sir ALFRED Dent, K.C.M.G. RosBert STEWART, Esq. 
Joun Howarp Gwytuer, Esq. James WHITTALL, Esq. 

Manager—JouN Howarp GwyTHER. 
Suéb-Manager—Caces Lewis. 
Secretary—W1.11AM CHARLES MULLINS. 
Bankers in Scotland— 
He NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited. 


AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 
Inspector—THOMAS ForRREST. 


Bombay. Deli (Sumatra). Foochow. 
Calcutta. Singapore. Manila. 
Akyab. Kwala Lumpor. | Shanghai. 
Rangoon. Batavia. | Hankow. 
Penang. Sourabaya. Yokohama. 


Thaiping. Hong Kong. 


The Corporation grant Drafts payable at the above Agencies and Branches, buy 
and receive for collection Bills of Exchange, issue Letters of Credit, and undertake 
general Banking Business in the East. 


DEPOSITS of MONEY in sums of £100 and upwards are received on behalf of 
the Corporation, bearing interest at 4} per Cent. for One Year. 


Agents in Edinburgh— 
Messrs. HOPE, MANN, & KIRK, W.S., 119 Princes Street. 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT oF DomINION PARLIAMENT. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, i -— -« + =» —— 
PAID-UP CAPITAL,. . . . . . . 66,249 
RESERVE FUND 14,383 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EpiInspuRGH. 


SCOTTISH AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . . £1,700,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP, ‘ : : £357,499 
RESERVE FUND, . , ' ‘ - £ 330,000 


The DIRECTORS are prepared to receive a limited amount of MONEY on 
DEBENTURE for FIVE YEARS at THREE AND THREE-QUARTERS 
PER CENT. 

The DEBENTURES are secured— 
(1) By the Assets of the Company, the value of which at 31st 


December last was over . ‘ 2,000,000 
(2) By the Uncalled Capital, . : : ‘ ‘ ; : - 1,340,000 








£ 3,340,000 
The borrowing power is limited to £1, 340,000, which is 40 per cent. of the security. 
CHARLES D. MENZIES, Secretary. 
Office—123 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, October 18go. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN MORTGAGE AND ACENCY 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED 1880. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, : , ‘ £1,500,000 
WHEREOF CALLED UP, 300,000 
RESERVE FUND, . ° ; : 200,000 


Directors. 
Sir James H. Gisson-Craic, Baronet of Riccarton, Chairman. 
H. Macpvurr-Duncan, Esq., Linkfield House, Edinburgh. 
JouN ING.Iis, Esq., of Leishman, Inglis & Co., 122 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Hon. F. J. MoncreirF, Chartered Accountant, Edinburgh. 
E. Erskine Scott, Esq., Chartered Accountant, Edinburgh. 
Joun P. Wricnt, Esq., Writer to the Signet, Edinburgh. 
Solicitors—Messrs. MENz1ES, Black & Menziks, W.S., Edinburgh. 
Auditors—Messrs. C. & D. Pearson, C.A., Edinburgh. 
Roya Bank or SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, London, etc. 

Bankers ¥ Tue BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 3 

also in Melbourne and Sydney. 


The Company issues Debenture Bonds having a currency of Five Years or 
upwards, bearing interest at Four per Cent. per Annum. 

The Company also issues Perpetual Four per Cent. Debentures, or will 
exchange existing Terminable Debenture Bonds for Perpetual Four per Cent. 
Debentures, on terms which may be ascertained on application at the Office of the 
Company. 

Application Forms, Debenture Prospectuses, and all other information may be 
obtained on application to 

R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., Secretaries. 


64 Queen Street, EpinsurGu. 


BONUS YVEAR 1890—ESTABLISHED 1839. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Craims Pap, £2,750,000. Funps, £1,615,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFeirureE PrIviLEGES. 
NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. 
Policies effected during 1890 on the Participating Scale will be entitled to 
BONUS at Christmas 1890. 

ANNUITIES granted on favourable Terms. LOANS. 

120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 

12 Waterloo Place, London—ArtTHUuR Jackson, Manager. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


DR. PFLEIDERER’S VERY IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THEOLOGY IN GERMANY 
AND GREAT BRITAIN SINCE 1825. Thick large 8vo, 10s. 6d. After 
devoting 300 pages to German Theology, the work enters upon a survey of the 
progress of theology in Great Britain since 1825, treating of the Schools of 
Philosophy in their relation to Theology (Coleridge, Carlyle, F. W. Newman, 
Jas Mill, Sir W. Hamilton, Mansel, F. D. Maurice, Mat. Arnold, Seeley, 
Herb. Spencer, J. Caird, T. H. Green, Seth, Flint, Martineau) and Parties 
and Movement in Theology (J. H. Newman, Froude, Keble, Pusey, Whatele. 
Arnold, Hampden, Milman, Thirlwall, Hare, F. D. Maurice, Erskine, J. M. 
Campbell, Kingsley, Jowett, Stanley, R. W. Mackay, Seeley, Edersheim 
Davidson, Westcott, Robertson Smith, Hatch). 

HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. J. FE. ErpMany. 
Edited by Prof. Houcu. 1. ANCIENT AND MEDIAVAL, ss. II. 
MODERN. iss. III]. SINCE HEGEL. 12s 

‘A splendid monument of patient labour, critical acumen, and admirable metho- 
dical treatment.'—Pad/ Mad/ Gazette. 


The above two works form the first two vols. of 


SONNENSCHEIN’S LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Edited by J. H. MUIRHEAD, M.A. 


SCHOPENHAUER SERIES. 
Edited by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS, M.A. (Oxon.). Each 2s. 6d. 


1. The Wisdom of Life. With an Introductory Essay. [Second Edition. 
2. Counsels and Maxims. 

3. Religion : a Dialogue, and other Essays. [Second Edition. 
4. The Art of Literature. In preparation. 
5. Social Essays. /n a few days. 


‘Mr. Saunders has done English readers a genuine service. —Athena@um. *A 
vigorous translation.’—.Sco/sman. 


HISTORY OF LANGUAGE, PRINCIPLES OF 
THE. By Prof. H. Pau. Edited, for the use of English Readers, by Prof 
H. A. SrronG, M.A. Second Edition, carefully Revised, with the addition « 
numerous Examples and Illustrations from the English Language, and a new 
Index. 8vo, pp. xlviil.+512, 10s. 6d. 

‘There is no book of recent times which has exercised a more profound and 
extensive influence on the progress of the science of language. Probably every 
living philologist of eminence, whether belonging to the ‘new school’ o 
directly or indirectly indebted to it for much valuable instruction. ‘The translat 
must have been a task of extraordinary difficulty. On the whole it is surprisingly 
uccessful.'—A thenaum. 


COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF GREEK AND 
LATIN. Edited from the French of Prof. Vicror Henry, by R. T. 
Ettiort, M.A. (Oxon.). 7s. 6d. ‘A much-needed work.’—Professor Say 

NEW NOVEL BY LUCAS MALET. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. In 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. SPENDER. 
LADY HAZLETON’SCONFESSION. In3vols. (tia, 
IMPORTANT NEW POEM BY MR. BARLOW. 

FROM DAWN TOSUNSET. Book. I. THESONG OF YOUTH. 
Book Il. THE SONG OF MANHOOD. Book III. THE SONG O} 
RIPER MANHOOD. By GrorGe BarLow. Crown &vo, 6s. 

ALSO A SECOND (AND CHEAPER) EDITION OF MR. BARLOW 'S 

THE PAGEANT OF LIFE. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

THE RUSSIAN PEASANTRY; their Agrarian Con- 


dition, Social Life, and Religion. By Sterniak. Third Edition, thick 8y 
10s. 6d. ‘Of extreme interest.'—Morning Post. 


CIVILISATION OF THE RENAISSANCE IN 
Laat By ee BURCKHARDT. Edited by S. G. C. MippLemoxe. New 
dition, in I vo +, 155. 


HOUSEHOLD DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE. by 
F. R. Watters, M.D. Large 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
‘Carefully compiled, and well deserving of success.'—Saturday Review. ‘Is as 
nearly perfect as possible.'-—-G/asgow Herald. 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By the Rev. H. W. Macktiy. 
With 13 Full-Page Plates and 18 other Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
‘The manual is the best that has appeared—or is likely for a long time to appea 
-on the subject.’—Scotsman. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES, 2s. 6D. EACH. 


The New Volumes are: 
17. Anti-Slavery and Reform Papers. H. D. THorrav. Ed. by H.5 
18. Self-Help 100 Years Ago. G. J. HoLvoake. SALT. 
The Previous Volumes are: 

° Work and Wages. TxHoro_p Rocers. 
. Civilisation: Cause and Cure. E. CarreNTen. 

uintessence of Socialism. Dr. ScHArFrLe. 

arwinism and Politics. D. G. Rircnie, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Religion and Socialism. E. Betrort Bax. 
Ethics of Socialism. E. Becrorr Bax. 
Drink Question. Dr. KATE MITCHELL. ; 
. Promotion of General Happiness. Prof. M. Macmitias 
. England’s Ideal, etc. E. Carpenter. 
. Socialism in England. Sipvey Wenp, LL.B. 
11. Bismarck and State Socialism. W. H. Dawson. 
12. Godwin’s Political Justice. Edited by H. S. Savr. 
13. The French Revolution. E. Betrort Bax. 
14. The Co-operative Commonwealth. L. Groxtunv. 
15. Essays and Addresses, B. Bosanquet, M.A. (Oxon.). 
16. Charity Organisation. C. S. Locu, Sec. Char. Org. Soc. 


BEST EDITIONS OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 


In stock at all Booksellers’ at strictly net prices. ‘ 
Large 8vo, handsomely bound, gilt tops, 4s. to 4s. 6d. per vol 
1. Shaks ere. Edited by Dyce. 10 vols., 5052 pp. 
2. Pepys’s Diary. Unexpurgated Edition. 4 vols., 2088 pp. 
3. Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. « vol., 739 pp. 
4. —— Conquest of Peru. 1 vol., 536 pp. 
». —— Ferdinand and Isabella. 1 vol., 794 pp. 
6. Motley’s Rise of Dutch Republic. | 1 vol., 928 pp. 
7. Burnes’s Works, Kilmarnock Edition. 2 vols., 1104 pp. 
8. Grammont’s Memoirs. 1: vol. and Portraits, 416 pp. 
9. St. Simon’s Memoirs. 3 vols., 1235 pp 
10, Percy’s Reliques of Ancient tng & 3 vols., 1396 pp- 
11. Wheatley’s Pepys and the World ‘he Lived in. 332 pp. 
12, Walpole’s Anecdotes. 80 Steel Portraits. 3 vols., 1090 pp. 
13. Weir’s Historical Basis of Modern Europe. 636pp. 
14. Hassencamp’s History of Ireland. 360 pp. ‘The only impartial 
History of Ireland.’ 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Sq., London. 
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NOTICE. 

Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Ep1TorR, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EpiTor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, Orders, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 9 Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. perannum; 
the Continent, and America, £1, 12s. 6d. ; South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India and China, 
£1, 19s. Subscriptions payable in advance. 

The London Office of Zhe Scots Observer is at 115 Fleet Street, E.C. ; 
and copies of the Journal may be obtained there, or from D. R. 
DUNCAN, 186 Fleet Street. 

Orders for Zhe Scots Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 


44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 


OF 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 


CAPITAL FULLY SUBSCRIBED, #1,000,000 0 0 
CapiTaL Paip Up, . > : , ‘ ; 126,068 15 o 
RESERVE FUND IN HAND, OVER . ; _ ‘ 40,000 0 oO 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, 873,931 5 0 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT IvEson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘LEAn (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wytiys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpvon, E.C. 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
4} “ for Three or Four Years. 
5 an for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London. 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, January 1890. 
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GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890 


NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


RANKIN’S 
CORK MATS 


(Same as used by Loxp SAtispury and Mr. GLApsTONE.) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 
Sizes—12 by 12 to 20 by 45 in. Prices—d3s. to 24s. each. 


CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please note that each 
Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow and Lisbon. 


WINTER STORAGE OF COALS. 


MESSRS. JOHN SMITH & SONS, 
Coal and Coke Merchants, 
37 LOTHIAN ROAD. 


WEEKLY PRICE LIS7 Per ton. 
Balquhatstone Black Band Coal, ; . is 6d. 
Brownieside and Stepends, R PIS. 
Benhar and Wallser 1d (Alloa), 20S 
Ferniegare and Stanrig , . 18s. € 
Shawfield and Virtuewell, ; 175. 6d. 
Fauldhouse Jewel (17s.); Kilt ngue, ; 16s. 6d. 
Riddled Small Coal (17s 6d.); Haywood, . : . ‘ 16s. 
Double Screened Washed Nuts (ros. 6d.); Screened Nut 15S. 
Briquettes (200 Large or 400 Small), . ‘ : . 19s. 6d 


N.B.—The above are Casu Prices, and include all Charges for Cartage 
Portage. All Accounts unpaid at the expiry of One “Month from date of 
delivery will be charged Credit Prices and no Discount allowed 

Wagon Loads (Five Tons) Sixpence per Ton less than the above Kat 
District Orrices— 
STOCKBRIDGE—18 N.-W, Circus Piacer, P.O 
NEWINGTON.—49 NEwincTon Roap. 
MORNINGSIDE—102 MorninGsivE Roan, T.O 
HAYMARKET—18 HayMarKET TERRACE 
GRANGE—31 Marcumont Roap, T.O. 
2d September 1890. Telephone No 


THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietor 
A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 


ANT. ROOZEN & SON’S GUINEA PACKAGE OF CHOICI 
HARDY FLOWER Roots 


For — Gardening, contains 1035 well-selected Sound Bulbs, viz.:— 


o Hyacinths, distinct colors. » Persian Ranunculus. 
so Tulips, single early. 40 French Ranunculus 
50 Tulips, double. 24 Gladiolus. 
5 Lulips, single late. > Snowdrops, single. 
-0 Narcissus, Polyanth 50 Spanish Iris 
30 Narcissus, inc omparable. 4 Scilla Hyacir inthoidk 
24 Narcissus, Poeticus. 24 Scilla Siberica (Praecox) 
24 Anemones, double. »4 Triteleia Uniflora. 
» Anemones, single. 16 Eranthis Hyemalis (Wint 


400 Crocus, in 4 distinct colo Aconite). 
Hi alf thi quantity for 11s. 
tHE GUINEA PACKAGE for Paden Camerata contain 336 Clinics an 
Selected Br for 72 Pots and Glasses. 


The above Packages may be sai 1 from our Agents, Messrs. MERTENS & CO., 
3 Cross Lanz, Lonpon, E.C., on receipt of Cheque or Post-Office Order. 

For details of our other Collections of Bulbs for INDOOR and SPRING 
GARDENING, and — ulars as to FREE DELIVERY, see our Catalogue for 
1890 (94 pages, in Eng lish), which will be sent Post Free on applic: utic to oul 
Agents, or to ourselves dire tat OVERVEEN, Nr. Haarlem, Holland. 





———— 


ASSISTANCE TO BOYCOTTED LOYALISTS 


IN TIPPERARY AND ELSEWHERE IN IRELAND. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Sir Joun Don Waucuope, Bart ; Sir ARCHIBALD C a 4 ELL, Bart; Lieutenay: 
Colonel Hare of Calder Hall; Professor BurcHER, LL. ; JAMES CurRrIE, Ship 
owner, Leith; Water Berry of Glenstriven (C tect Fixntay C. At 
S.S C. (4/on. Secretary and Tycasurer). 


The THIRD LIST OF SUBS¢ RIPTIONS will she yrtly be published in the Seo 
man. Those wishing to subscribe are invited todo so. SUBSCRIP TIONS imay 
be sent to me direct. The SUBS( RIP PION LIST will CLOSE after the Public; 
tion of the Third List, which will include sums received through Local Committe 
etc, Any desirous of receivii Shes of Speeches delivered at Mee ing on 28 ins 


statements by Boycotted Persons, il Ce lection Cards are requested to make 


appiicatior 
FINLAY C At LD,S.S.C., Hon, Sec. and Tre: 
York Piracy, EpinpurGn, 24th October 1 " 


DUTCH 
EULESS 


Hyacinths, ‘Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilium, and all other 
Bulbous Plants and Roots. 


Superb Complete Collections for In- and 
Out-door. The Cheapest!!! 
\t 9s.» 12s., Ll, 1s., $2, 28., L3, and £5, 58.—Delivere 


‘rue to name and Carriage Paid to lerthanit’ s door 7 Grea 


Britain ana /reland. 


In ordering above Collections, Purchasers should state whether 
required for In- or Out-door 
NO PACKING CHARGES: 

wttfully Illustrated English Amateur’s Catalogue gratis ana 


free on applicatuon to 


VAN MEERBEEK & CO., Growers, 


HILLEGOM, near Haarlem, Holland. 


FURS! 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL. 


JOHN —— & CO,, 


THE MANUFACTURING FURRIERS, 
27 HANOVER waa, EDINBURGH. 


J. B. & Co. are now showing all the Latest Styles in the most 
fashionable Furs, viz. :—Seal, Sable, Skunk, Bear, Persian Lamb, 
Cremar, etc. Fur Muffs and 


] ur- Lined Cle al Ss, efc. 


SPECIALITE SEAL JAC KETS. 


OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and) poiwpirp 
9S QUEEN STREET. ; EDINBURGH. 


A MONTHLY LIST 


OF 
NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SCANDINAVIA, RUSSIA, AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
is sent to Book-buyers Post Free on application, by 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

» SouTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
All FOREIGN BOOKS of any importance on Sale as soon as issued 


Messrs. DOWDESWELL, of 160 New Bond Street, London, 


BY” to announce that they will openan EXHIBITION of HIGH 
J CLASS PICTURES by Masters of the BRITISH and FOREIGN 
SCHOOLS, at MR. WILSON’S GALLERY, 121 GEORGE STREF1, 


Collarettes, Fur Boas and Trimmings, 





EDINBURGH, during November. 
Choice examples of :—CONSTALLE, CokoT, CROME, DAUBIGNY, 


DiAz, MICHEL, MILLET, MORLAND, ROUSSEAU, SEGANTINI, STARK, 


TROYON, TURNER, etc. etc. 





* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
. WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST, ANDREWS. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
A SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT ' to 
THE SCOTS OBSERVER will be issued on Saturday 
the 15th inst. 


vertisements ; and to secure spaces orders should be given 


The outside pages will be devoted to Ad 


as early as possible and not later than the 11th inst. 





NOTES 

Tue Stanley-Barttelot controversy is a very pretty quarrel 
as it stands. And it is bound to pass through still hotter 
and more edifying phases before it can get settled. Mr. 
Stanley in his book accused the officers of his rear column 
—two of whom had passed beyond hearing or answering 
his strictures—of disobedience and unfaithfulness to duty. 
In an epistle to Major Barttelot’s father—one of the 


strangest (say) productions in the literature of letters of 


condolence—he brings to the notice of the bereaved 
by way of comfort, a series of supplementary charges 
against his son, including what read like constructive 
peculation and cowardice, offering at the same time the 
excuse that his companions, who knew better, did not pre- 
Major Barttelot’s brother retorts 
Mr. Stanley 
from the accuser becomes the accused, and it is admitted 


vent him misbehaving. 
with a great deal more fire than discretion. 


on all hands that he cannot remain silent under the state- 
ments publicly made. 
nounced in the strongest terms, for matter and for manner 


His reply—which must be de 


alike—has been to hint unutterable things. Killing Major 
Barttelot was no murder (to which the Major's relatives 
aptly retort that then the hanging of Sanga, after trial 
by the Congo State authorities for this same killing, was 
murder); ‘he could an’ if he would’; but he waits to 
see if Bonny or Troup or somebody else will speak out. 
Bonny has spoken, but to very little purpose: except 
that he has flatly denied the public suspicion which had 
formed itself—very naturally—on Stanley’s mysterious 
and abominable suggestions. 
Major Barttelot may have been harsh 
to the natives, but he only did the things that Stanley 
had done. 


Now Lieutenant Troup has 
had his say. 


He was the wrong man for the place, but he 
was the man of Stanley’s choice ; and if he failed to carry 
out orders, it was because they were orders that could not 
be carried out. Furthermore, says this witness, ‘it was 
fame he (Stanley) was after, and riches.’ After this Mr. 
Stanley’s reply will be waited for with greater interest 
than ever; and when he is done with Barttelot, he has 
Dr. Peters ready to tackle him about Emin Pasha. 


Tue Separatists who claim that Mr. Balfour's visit to 
the distressed districts in Ireland was but a tardy conces- 
sion to their clamour must be disconcerted at his recep- 
tion, Everywhere—(even by the priest who presided 
over Honest John the runagate’s last meeting)—he has 
been received with respect and cordiality, more frequently 
with enthusiasm. It is impossible to explain away such 





cries as ‘ You’re the man we want, ‘God bless your 
honour, or the protestations of some of the peasantry that 
but for him they would not have been ‘ allowed to live in 
Ireland this day.’ Mr. Balfour, travelling without escort, 
without ostentation or organised demonstrations of rowdy- 


ism, has shown that he has at heart the best interests of 


the nation. 
practically with the state of the potato crop, and by con- 
versation with the people to learn their actual wishes in 
the absence of their ‘ representatives.’ The railway schemes 
of the Government have commended themselves to the 
intelligence of the people, and the feeling everywhere is 
one of gratitude. By choosing patiently to wait, and to go 
about his work with care and simplicity, Mr. Balfour has 
shown once more that he has the genius of doing the right 
thing at the right moment and in the right way. 


Mr. GLapstone kept his best wine till the end of the 
feast. His two last Mid-Lothian speeches were more 
animated, vigorous, and effective than his earlier harangues, 
though it need scarce be said that they were all the more 
dangerous and misleading. We have dealt pretty fully else- 
where with his pronouncement at Dalkeith on Scots Home 
Rule and Disestablishment, and little else of that speech 
is worth recording. He was, indeed, by way of answering 
certain questions which had been addressed to him in 
writing, and this he contrived to do after a fashion by 
audacious suppression and equally audacious perversion, 
He toyed with the illegality of boycotting and the Plan 
of Campaign ; admitted that they were illegal ; but de- 
clared, as he has declared repeatedly before and will pro- 
bably declare repeatedly again, that nineteen-twentieths 
It is to be noted 
that he made a further attempt in his speech in the 
Music Hall on Monday to allay the fears of wavering 


of the guilt lay on the Government. 


Churchmen by expressing his opinion that the Disestab- 
lished Church should be dealt with in an equitable and 


even a liberal manner. 


in the last-named oration he proceeded with astonish- 
ing impudence to deny that he had ever asserted it to be 
impossible for the wit of man to devise a means of retain- 
ing the Irish members at Westminster. To devise a means 
free from all objection and inconvenience, he now declared 
himself to have said, Hansard notwithstanding. The 
people, he went on to say, had made up their minds 
that the attendant inconvenience would not be intolerable. 
But what the means is to be—which of the thousand ways 
for carrying out the ‘principle’ is to be adopted—Mr. 
Gladstone frankly and positively, with much gabble about 
opinion ‘ ripening, refused to reveal. For once he pins his 
faith on principle, forgetting that here the principle is but 
the detail. After more than a hint that naval and military 
expenditure had exceeded the measure of prudence and 
propriety, he made a vigorous onslaught on the Govern- 
ment for their methods in the House of Commons. In 
the old days the rules of Parliament were inspired by a 


He has been at pains to acquaint himself 
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noble spirit of trust. Now Parliament does its work in 
fetters, and does it worse. Liberty of speech is curtailed. 
The closure, he parenthetically explained, he had himself 
introduced merely to check the obstinacy or importunity 
of an occasional member. The charge of obstruction he 
vehemently repudiated. He wound up by a survey of 
foreign affairs, in which he gave a most glowing account 
of the prosperity of Bulgaria. Bulgaria, of course, readily 
pointed a moral for Ireland. Here at least is a very sig- 
nificant clue to the real meaning of Home Rule. 





On Tuesday Mr. Gladstone visited some oil-works in 
West-Lothian, and babbled agreeably on the subject of 
candles. On Wednesday he was presented with the 
freedom of Dundee, and made a long speech d@ propos of 
the M°Kinley Bill. He demonstrated, with apparently 
mathematical precision, the folly of Protection ; cheered 
our workmen by pointing out how the new tariff will 
encourage and improve our manufactures and will lead to 
economy of production (lower wages ?) ; and, in short, said 
a thousand things which might have come out of Mr. 
Cobden’s own mouth, and which have been for forty years 
the commonplaces of the British press. For anything 
deeper or more satisfying you shall look to him in vain. 
We shall readily grant him that Free Trade is the only 
possible policy for this country (because it means cheap 
bread and cheap everything). But we do not want an 
argument which works out with the precision of a sum in 
arithmetic to prove that Free Traders are right and Pro- 
tectionists are wrong: we want a searching inquiry into 
the causes which have made every other nation in the 
world (nay, our very colonies) cling with steadily increas- 
ing fondness to a demonstrably false theory of economics. 
A serious attempt to look at the matter through American 
or French or German spectacles would be worth a ton of 
such Cobden Club essays as Mr. Gladstone's pronounce- 
ment at Dundee. 

Or course his unequivocal declaration at West-Calder in 
favour of shorter Parliaments has received comparatively 
little notice from the press even of his own party. It is 
felt, perhaps, that his consuming zeal might be some- 
thing quenched if he found himself in office with a snug 
majority at his back. But were his other projects not so 
strikingly ruinous as they are, this one might well arouse 
attention as one peculiarly wanton and mischievous. It 
is not merely that the country would be kept in a_per- 
petual political fever which must tell in the long-run on 
the steady progress of commerce and manufacture, but 
there is one department of public affairs where the change 
would work more disastrously than in any other. Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood points out in an admirable letter to 
The Times that triennial Parliaments would probably mean 
our extinction as a factor in European politics. Suppose 
England has given an implicit guarantee of some sort to 
Italy to induce her to join the League of Peace. Lord 
Rosebery, if he came in, would no doubt honourably en- 
deavour to maintain the continuity of our foreign policy. 
But ‘ Outidanos’ is a greater than Lord Rosebery, and he 
would make short work of the new Triple Alliance. It 
is bad enough to have our foreign policy reversed every 
seven years. To have it reversed every three would 
mean that England would altogether cease to be a Power 
on which the slightest reliance could be placed. 


Sir Micuaet Hicks-Beacn spoke at Kilmarnock on 
Thursday. He took Mr. Gladstone’s recent utterances as 
a text—and a very good text they are. The condition of 
the Gladstonian party—a theme which is too little dis- 
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cussed—gave Sir Michael his first opportunity for plain 
speaking. The existence of that party, he said, depends 
on the continued union of a number of discordant factions. 
Their political creed is full of schemes which no Parliament 
that ever could be elected could by any possibility carry 
into practical effect. Then as to the leader of this strange 
party, Sir Michael aptly described him as ‘a mere waiter 
upon Providence,’ and ‘his Providence is a majority at a 
general election.’ The immorality of Mr. Gladstone’s treat- 
ment of the Church question may be contrasted with ad 
vantage with the position of an English Tory as laid down 
by Sir Michael. He dealt with questions of trade and 
with the M‘Kinley Bill as one having authority. The 
M‘Kinley Bill may partly deprive us of the American mar 
ket ; it will restore prosperity to the West Indies, and our 
trade there will increase ; it will tighten the commercial 
bonds between us and Canada. ‘The commercial pro 
sperity of this country is not dependent on America ; and. 
thanks to Lord Salisbury, in Africa we shall soon have a 
new and enormously important outlet for manufactures : 4 
solid, sensible speech which ought to dispel some of the 
mists which have obscured the political vision of the men 


of Kilmarnock on too many occasions. 


AmonG the less important speeches of the week—all 
thrown into the shade by the deluge of oratory in Mid- 
Lothian—there have been addresses by Mr. Ashmead Bart 
lett at Dalkeith, by Mr. Stanhope to his constituents in 
Lincolnshire, by the Lord Advocate at Jedbuégh, and }y 
Lord George Hamilton at an _ enthusiastic meeting at 
Galashiels. The Lord Advocate tackled Mr. Gladstone 
as fearlessly on the platform as he does in the House of 
Commons, and made an excellent new point in showing 
how, though Mr. Gladstone had frankly spoken out his 
mind on Disestablishment in Parliament last spring, every 
one had watched with eagerness and curiosity to see 
what he would have to say on the subject in Mid-Lothian. 
It would have been an insult to any ordinary man thus 
to expect that he would incontinently eat his own words. 
For the rest, Mr. Robertson’s defence of the Government 
was as spirited and felicitous as was to be expected. At 
Galashiels Lord Georgé Hamilton was neat and pointed, 
while another speaker at the same meeting evoked the 
enthusiasm of the audience by applying to Mr. Gladstone 
his own favourite test of ‘ trusting the people.’ Mr. Glad- 
stone, he said, dared not be frank with the democracy. He 
had defined Liberalism as ‘trust in the people tempered 
by prudence.’ But the policy in reality was all prudence 
and no trust. <A phrase that should live. 


Tue Republicans in the United States are already 
beginning to gnash their teeth over their precipitaney 
with the M°Kinley Tariff Bill. They think they should 
have postponed its enforcement until next year ‘at least. 
They expect to be defeated at the elections, and the 
Democrats are in such high feather about it that they 
say it is a pity this is not the year of the Presidential 
election, in which case they are confident they could ‘ over- 
come President Harrison’s majority.’ One journal (‘ in- 
dependent’) declares that to-day ‘ nine-tenths of the im- 
porters of New York and their employees would walk twenty 
miles to vote against the M¢Kinley party.’ Big New York 
firms are likely to collapse, and 25,000 people in New 
York, with hundreds of thousands elsewhere, will be thrown 
out of employment. That sounds bad enough, but the 
worst is that the working-classes are discovering that the 
new protective duties are making living much dearer 
without adding anything to wages. On the other hand, 
seems certain that some English manufacturers are 
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about to set up mills in America, and this the Tariff people 
regard as a triumph for themselves : the new factories, they 
say, will pay their hands ‘almost double the starvation 
wages given in England.’ One wonders what the M°Kin- 
levites know of English wages, and one waits to hear what 
the double sum will be. 


Tuere has been a general election in Greece, and M. 
Tricoupis’ Government has come down by the run. The 
only thing that makes this a matter for regret is the fear 
of ‘somebody after ‘Tricoupis that may prove still more 
rash and unstable abroad and more unscrupulous at home. 
The something, it is said, will be the return to power 
of M. Delyannis ; but that section of the Opposition will- 
ing to accept the leadership of M. Delyannis does not 
form a majority, and terms would have to be come to with 
M. Ralli, who holds the balance of Parliamentary power. 
Delyannis did mad and even foolish things when last in 
office ; but it is said that he has been learning wisdom in 
Opposition, and that he is no longer the man to rush 
wildly into war for the Pan-Hellenic idea: to say nothing 
of the fact that there is no Mr. Gladstone in power in 
London to lead him into that temptation. 


RevoLuTion has broken out in a new place in Switzer- 
land, and has been renewed in the old quarter. The 
Radicals of Fribourg have followed the example of their 
friends in Ticino, and have taken up arms to overthrow 
Ultramontane ascendancy, secured, they allege, by frauds 
in the polling booths. At the same time a fresh call 
for military assistance has come from the Federal Com- 
missioner to put down the excesses that attend party 
conflicts at Lugano and other places in Tessin. The 
quarrel on the French and on the Italian frontier is quite 
as much one between rival religions as between hostile 
political sides; but this makes the problem only the 
harder to solve. — 


Tue imminence of a general ‘ laying-up’ of ships under 
the direction of the Shipowners’ Federation is greater 
than when we wrote last week. Inquiries into the feasi- 
bility of the plan have been held at Newcastle, Liverpool, 
and Cardiff. At the last place the owners speedily came 
to the determination, in the event of a strike or a lock- 
out, to ‘lay-up’ their ships as they come in. They agreed 
to that the more readily as their ships are paying not at 
all or very poorly: they have not only to put up with 
low freights but also with the frictions and delays of 
the unions, so that ‘we are wearing out our ships and 
machinery and getting nothing for them.’ The officials 
of the unions concerned—the Seamen’s and Firemen’s 
and the Dockers’—have become alive to the danger 
that threatens them, and are much more disposed to 
be reasonable than they were a month ago. They are 
shrewd enough, moreover—the Docker leaders especially 
—to see on which side their own existence is menaced. 
They know now that they have conjured up a Franken- 
stein’s monster which they cannot control. Even The 
Daily News has declared that if they cannot subdue their 
clients the New Unionism is doomed. Meanwhile the 
‘insubordinate element’ is causing as much friction and 
delay as ever at the Albert Docks. Five or six times have 
terms been arranged with them, and as many times have 


they struck when they were tired of work. In view of 


all the circumstances it seems at present hardly likely 
that the shipowners will have to play their last card to 
regain command of their own affairs. 
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OF course a strenuous attempt is being made to show that 
the great Australian strike has not collapsed. The Mel- 
bourne Trades’ Hall Council (which is the most tyrannous 
and powerful Labour ‘Executive’ in all the Colonies) 
have declared that, however it may be in Sydney and New 
South Wales, the strike in Victoria is not at an end, and 
will not be until the employers have knuckled down. They 
affect to disbelieve the news that most of the miners in the 
coal districts have returned to work. At the same time those 
trades’-unionists in this country who have charged them- 
selves with the collection of £20,000 are making frantic 
efforts to raise the sum as a loan. The Dockers’ Union, it is 
said, has promised to lend £1000, which is very likely part 
of the fund which got into their hands last year from Aus- 
tralia; but the old and wealthy unions show no disposition 
to add their thousands. An attempt has also been made 
to give a fresh ‘ boom’ to the strike by the publication of 
letters from Mr. John Burns and the most meddlesome of 
Cardinals. In spite of all, however, it is to be hoped, and 
itis likely, that the strike will be allowed to sputter out. 





For some years the men of the Light Brigade have 
dined together on the anniversary of the Charge, which 
falls on the 25th October. This year's gathering derives 
additional interest from the fact that the public has been 
aroused to its scandalous neglect”*of duty towards these 
veterans. Thanks, above all, to The St. James's Gazette, 
£6000—to which a performance next night at the 
Empire added another thousand—has been subscribed 
‘for their relief... ‘In their honour’ had been a better 
phrase. It is a national disgrace that all of those who have 
inspired us with proud reflections and with genuine ad- 
miration should not be as nearly as possible in a position 
of comparative affluence. The total—(as contemptible in 
one way as the original ‘matter of £20’)—is melancholy 
to think upon when you contrast it with the vast sums 
thrown away upon mendicant dockers and upon agitators’ 
cab-fares. The dinner itself could not be, in the nature 
of things, of the most cheerful. The officers who took part 
in the Charge also dined together. We confess that we 
should have liked to add ‘ with the men.’ Now that the 
need for discipline is past, official distinctions might well 
have been put aside before the memory of common manli- 
ness and common heroism. 





Tue case of Conybeare v. The London School Board, 
which, since there was no dispute about the facts, came 
before the Divisional Court last Monday in the form of a 
special case, shows that even to English Radicals there 
may be certain unforeseen dangers in breaking the law in 
Ireland. Mr. Conybeare was on May 3, 1889, convicted 
at the Petty Sessions at Falcarragh in Donegal of tak- 
ing prominent part ina real Irish row and obstructing 
the police. The sentence was three months, and both 
conviction and punishment were confirmed on appeal. 
Mr. Conybeare ‘ did time,’ and on his return to England 
was hailed at Camborne as a hero and a martyr. But 
there is something else to follow. He was a member of 
the London School Board, and the Elementary Education 
Act, 1870, provides that if any school board member ‘ is 
punished with imprisonment for a crime’ he shall ipso 


facto vaeate office. Now a crime is in law an indictable 


offence against the Crown; Mr. Conybeare’s misdeeds 
were of this nature ; hence he was legally a criminal. Mr. 
Asquith, who appeared for him, tried to make a point of 
the Jocus being in Ireland, but he did not succeed ; and in 
the result Mr. Justice Day (with the concurrence of Mr. 
Justice Lawrence) gave judgment against him. 
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WHAT HAS HE DONE? 

HE Mid-Lothian campaign of 1890 having come 
to an end, the grand question for the old cam- 
paigner is, What is the general outcome so far as my 
fortunes are concerned ?_ In answering this question he 
would probably divide it into three heads: ‘ Firstly, 
have I revived the public interest in Home Rule, and 
improved my prospects of return to power with,a free 
hand to deal with Ireland generally ? Secondly, have I 
manipulated other questions nearer to the minds of 
British voters with dexterity enough to soothe more 
than to alarm? And thirdly, have I renewed by these 
speeches the old admiration of W. E. Gladstone as the 
most ardent, most brilliant, most supple, and most in- 
exhaustible orator of the day?’ If the right reply to 
these questions is an affirmative, the ‘campaign ” has 
been a success ; and there is not much use, perhaps, in 

inquiring how the result was obtained. 

Let us look into these questions a little, then. The 
last is not the least important probably ; for there are 
vast numbers of voters who know little and care less 
about the Irish problems, are very faintly stirred by 
Disestablishment and Disendowment either in Scotland 
or in Wales, are either resigned to the encroachments 
of democracy or placidly convinced that it has no 
exponent in Mr. Gladstone, and who with all this have 
the same enthusiasm for a champion ‘ orationer ° as for 
a Grace, a Roberts, or a Thomas Sayers. Now, on this 
point we think it is the mere truth that, though the 
Dalkeith speech was strong, animated, and dexterous 
to a high degree when judged by any standard, and a 
remarkable display of intellectual readiness and vigour 
in a man of Mr. Gladstone’s years, yet the whole 
campaign has been a failure and a disappointment as 
a rhetorical ‘ pick-me-up.’ The ears of those who heard 
that particular speech were charmed with it. But when 
they read it next morning they found, as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s listeners often do in like case, that half the charm 
was gone: and what remained is all of which the 
millions who read without hearing are aware. And 
it happens too, that this speech is the one which, studied 
cold, reveals in its very adroitness and suppleness the 
most repulsive characteristics of Mr. Gladstone’s mind 
and methods. As for the others, they were long enough 
to prove that the veteran word-spinner was still gifted 
with extraordinary staying powers on the platform ; 
but the first was the poorest, dullest, and most tire- 
some harangue that Mr. Gladstone ever delivered, or 
was thought capable of delivering, till the last was shed 
from his lips. ‘This performance was like nothing so 
much as those weary ‘reviews of the session’ which 
once a year make five columns of The Times a blank ; 
and yet not like, for the drone was incomparably more 
afflicting, to say nothing of the over-loaded, lumbering 
misrepresentation that creaked in every article of the 
speech as it staggered from period to period. 

So far, then, the grand question of the hour for the 
old campaigner cannot be answered to his satisfaction. 
But perhaps he did succeed in reviving the public in- 
terest in Home Rule, and in inclining the constituen- 
cies to give him a free hand in settling Irish questions 
in his own unknown way. It is all a matter of opinion, 
of course, and we cannot pretend to a singular exemp- 
tion from bias ; but we do not believe that the British 
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public has a more lively interest in Home Rule at this 
hour than it had when Mr. Gladstone set out from 
Hawarden. It is likely enough, however, that before 
that time a larger number of Radicals were already 
disposed to sink this question altogether in the desire 
to give themselves and their old chief a victory at the 
next elections. And it may be that some of them were 
the more inclined to do so when they heard from 
Mr. Gladstone’s lips that he had no idea of excluding 
the Irish members from the House of Commons, and 
that he regarded the general dislike of vast purchase 
schemes as ¢onclusive, perhaps, against their adop- 
tion. But there is no more reason to believe that 
these Mid-Lothian speeches made any new converts to 
Home Rule or awakened any enthusiasm for it; and 
we are persuaded that on that ground he would have 
had as many supporters at the poll a fortnight ago as 
he could reckon to-day. On the other hand, what must 
be the thought of the thousands of men who are drawn 
to neither side when they consider the hardihood with 
which Mr. Gladstone distorts the truth, inspires to vio- 
lence, casts upon crime the ‘ glamour’ that was so long 
his own disguise, twists upon his own word, takes on 
and throws off any and every profession of opinion, 
whenever he descants on that Irish question upon which 
he is sworn to win? Impossible to say ; but it seems 
to us that this new and voluntary display of unworthi- 
ness will have more effect to his loss than he probably 
imagines. On the question of Home Rule these speeches 
of his are not likely to bring many to him, nor to raise 
his character with his adherents: they are likely to 
deepen and diffuse the disgust of his adversaries. 

Yet Mr. Gladstone may have taken some advantage 
from the late campaign if he has succeeded in handling 
certain ticklish questions—the Yea or Nay to which is 
all in all to thousands of voters—with dexterity enough 
to soothe rather than alarm. Here there is more un- 
certainty, perhaps ; but when the question is if Mr. 
Gladstone may be counted on to take this or that 
line, and when the inquirer interested in Disestablish- 
ment (say) or in Eight-Hour movements compares Mr. 
Gladstone’s equivocation with his full-blown and well- 
displayed unveracity on others, it cannot be supposed 
that the inquirer’s mind is set to rest. Elsewhere we 
remark upon Mr. Gladstone’s treatment of one or two 
of the more important questions which so thoroughly 
exercised his wonderful ingenuity in talking double. 
Other examples might be taken, but the time has come 
when it is needless to dwell upon particulars. From one 
end to the other, these speeches tell of one thing above 
all—of unveracity, untrustworthiness ; and that being 
demonstrated, in the chick and in the egg, it ought to 
be enough, without any further discussion of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s merits. Look at his exposition of the famous ‘wit 
of man’ speech, of his own closure operations, of the 
true origin and intention of the Plan of Campaign, of 
the differences between his own traffickings with the 
Pope and the recent mission of Sir Lintorn Simmons to 
the Vatican—all bears the same stamp, the stamp of 





untruthfulness ; which, if not really meant to serve 
his own designs (as some aver), never by any accident 
puts a better face on the conduct of his adversaries. 
But the unveracity that proceeds from this leader and 
teacher of the people does not for a tenth part of it 
fall into a tangible precipitate—something that can 
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be shown, that can be exposed. It runs through 
much that he has to say in a volatile spirit of in- 
terpretative, exaggerative innuendo; which is not easily 
‘aught even when it takes the coarse and palpable 
shape of a comparison between Bulgaria under the 
rule of the Turk and Ireland under the rule of 
British law, or an account of the Plan of Campaign 
as originating in anxiety to mitigate the consequences 
of a short potato crop. We do not know if it is worth 
while to deal with Mr. Gladstone controversially any 
longer. ‘There is a point at which argument ceases, 
or should cease. Mr. Gladstone’s very remarkable 
characteristics have brought him to that point ; and we 
might safely leave them, perhaps, to work their double 
effect till the time comes for the struggle he so eagerly 
counts upon for a high revenge. 





AN ACADEMY OF LETTERS. 
qk. BESANT'S zeal and energy in the cause of 
M literature are almost touching. Is an author 
in distress? He would haste to succour him. Is a 
novelist kept to his bargain by a wicked publisher ? 
Mr. Besant would declare instant war against the 
modern Barabbas. And his latest scheme for the 
aggrandisement of the author is a National Academy 
of Letters. The duties which he has marked out for 
this body to discharge are many and various. It is to 
supersede the Society of Authors and watch over the 
worldly interests of the literary gent; it is, in fact, 
‘to regulate the production of literature on terms 
equitable to the producer, creator, and owner—the 
author—as well as to the distributor and collector. 
This might appear a heavy responsibility, but we are 
only on the threshold of the magnificent scheme. The 
Academy is to undertake the administration of the 
Royal Literary Fund and to relieve the First Lord 
of the ‘Treasury of the trouble of granting pensions. 
That is to say, sixty gentlemen (for sixty is the number 
Mr. Besant favours) who are notorious for business 
incapacity, and have spent many years of their lives 
in dodging the publisher, are to be entrusted with the 
administration of large sums of public money. We do 
not pretend that hitherto pensions have been granted 
with extraordinary discretion. But we confess that we 
should have little confidence in the tact and wisdom 
of acommittee whose members had devoted their lives 
to literature and had little knowledge or none of 
practical affairs. 

But is it not possible to over-coddle the author? If 
aman be an artist, pounds shillings and pence are not 
the end of his ambition. And though in literature, as 
in every other profession, the labourer is worthy of his 
hire, it would be nothing less than disastrous if the 
trade of author became, as it is indeed in danger of 
becoming, a resolute struggle for wealth. By all means 
let us clear our minds of cant, and insist as strongly as 
you will that literature has as much claim to be equit- 
ably rewarded as tailoring or chandlery. But of late 
years we have seen these things in a false perspective 
—we have even begun to believe that an author's 
whole duty is not to respect his art but to see that 
his publisher does not make a bigger profit than him- 
self. In this enterprise the National Academy would no 
doubt grant him sufficient aid; but is it worth while for 
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so small an advantage jto hang a millstone round the 
neck of English literature? For whatever material 
benefit might be conferred upon the author by the 
Academy’s vigilance in business matters would be more 
than counterbalanced by the restraining influence it 
would inevitably exert upon literary production and 
artistic research. 

Mr. Besant is sanguine enough to believe that an 
Academy would encourage accuracy and polish of style. 
It is no more easy to make people sober by Act of 
Parliament than to compel a man to respect himself 
and his craft by holding out the possibility of medals 
and titles. Confer a degree upon a novelist, and 
the market price of his books will go up, just 
as surely as it does now, when he has once reached 
a tenth edition. But when has public recogni- 
tion rendered a man zealous of his style? And 
how in the world is an Academy to render its decisions 
valid ? What can be the sanction of its laws ? Books— 
we cannot call them literature—no longer make their 
appeal, as they did when Richelieu extorted the charter 
of his Academy, to cultivated folk. The mob finds 
its recreation in vulgarity and sensation, and pays 
handsomely for what it wants. The decisions of 
the Academy it would brush aside as merely trivial, 
and when Mr. Besant declares that his project will 
only be successful when ‘the world has the fullest 
confidence in the body, does he not himself sound 
its death-knell? We live in a democratic age, 
and the popular literature is the literature of the 
housemaid. No Academy could improve the quality of 
this peculiar hogwash, and indeed it is hardly worth 
while to make the attempt. That author who resolutely 
aims at a bad style prefers wealth to honour, and rather 
than listen to the voices of the sirens he would fill his 
ears with wax. He that has a sincere regard for style 
will spend his days and nights in the criticism of self, 
and to him an Academy can do no service. ‘The utmost 
the distinguished body could hope to do would be to 
crystallise style into one peculiar form of pedantry, and 
rigidly exclude from the fold all them that renounced 
its teaching. ‘The prospect has little to charm. 

And how shall the Sixty be elected? In the first 
instance, says Mr. Besant, a committee shall nominate. 
The first name on the committee which is to elect the 
sixty purifiers of the English tongue is that of Bishop 
Stubbs. For this learned prelate we have the highest 
possible respect. ‘There is none that would cast the 
slightest slur on his industry and power of research, 
But in style, which the Academy is to reform, he has 
never displayed the slightest interest. He is not an 
historian in the sense that Gibbon was an historian. 
You read his works painfully and laboriously for the 
facts which he presents to you, and all the while you 
regret that he did not present them in a simpler shape. 
Is it of men of science such as Bishop Stubbs that 
the Academy is to consist? And the Sixty, even 
if they were one and all literary gents, would still 
be human, and could their choice be ever respected ? 
Would they never be guilty of jumping with the cat 
and electing Academicians who were merely popular 
favourites ? Of course they would, and in ten years it 
would be as small a distinction for a man of letters to 
belong to the body of Sixty, as it is for a painter or 
sculptor to be an R.A. ‘There are two methods, and 
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two methods only, of inspiring in literary men a respect 
for their craft. Educate the mob to demand style, or 
persuade the author to despise the mob and its rewards. 
Self-respect is more potent as a censor than the collec- 
tive of a thousand Academicians. 


IN THE NAME OF TRUTH. 
ITH all due fear of paradox—for paradox is 
intellectual bluster and the resource of a 
feeble mind—-we yet assert (for the benefit of all 
mankind) that there is no Tory Party. This thesis, 
like most others, may be made good in two ways. 
First, by the a priori method. It is inherently impro- 
bable that the true Tory should have anything to do 
with the English system of party government : because 
the true Tory, the auto-Tory, is a man of principle in 
the strictest sense, and the key to the well-known suc- 
cess of the aforesaid system has been that both the 
people and their rulers know how to do without ideas. 
By general consent we have excluded men of ideas from 
practical life, and kept them to their proper employ- 
ment, the writing of books: which, as we are well 
aware, is the reason why we have had no French 
Revolution. Secondly, it is obvious that there is 
no ‘Tory party: since all existing parties are Whigs. 
Now, while this was the state of things universally, 
outside as well as inside Parliament, all wise men re- 
joiced, seeing that it left them free to attend to more 
important things than politics. But of late years, 
quite apart from the Whig-Conservatives and Whig- 
Liberals and Whig-Radicals of Parliament, there has 
appeared a pestilent section of idealists under the 
standards of Socialism, who threaten to take a very 
real part in practical life by ‘capturing the County 
Councils, confiscating unearned increments, and the 
like. This, to the wise men aforesaid, is very nearly a 
serious matter. What is going on is a rehabilitation 
of ideas in the sense in which Marten spoke of a 
‘restoration’ of the Commonwealth. If the process 
goes much further, cultivated men who are not wrong- 
headed and who have ideas themselves will be com- 
pelled in self-defence to put them forward. Then 
Johnsonian principles, for the first time since the 
country became self-conscious, will at least have an 
attentive hearing. 

A Tory, roughly speaking, is a person with a liking 
for facts and a conception of historical perspective. It 
may be assumed that all persons with brains who are 
not sentimentalists are Tories by nature—or rather 
(observe the qualification) are naturally fitted Tories 
to become. A sentimentalist is a man who has an 
incurable habit of saying a thing is that which it 
obviously is not; making good his words, very simply, 
by saying that if it isn’t it ought to be: which to 
him is the same thing. On this showing, a nation 
which is notorious for addictedness to the matter-of- 
fact should of course be almost wholly Tory. If 
this, very unfortunately, is not so, it is mainly owing 
to the fact that there is no party which explicitly 
enounces Tory principles. For long, for very long, 
the practice of compromise, the government by rule of 
thumb, the unquestioning deference to immediate ex- 
pediency which, under the name of Whiggery, Johnson 
denounced as the negation of all principle, has paid. 
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Less than a century ago our fortunate equipdise of 
institutions was the wonder and the model of the 
world. But though you may exclude ideas from polli- 
tics, you cannet in the long-run exclude them from 
men’s minds. According to their nature, they may 
descend like the fostering dew or like the pestilential 
blight; but in any case they do descend—though the 
minds of our politicians, like Gideon’s fleece, have 
hitherto remained unaffected. 

What it is as well to recognise is that the idealess 
Whiggery which Johnson detested cannot stand inde- 
finitely against the new democracy. In this instance, 
certainly, the attack is stronger than the defence. The 
dull resistance of mere interests is of little avail against 
enthusiasm, however deluded. If the conflict is to be 
solely between property and the inductions of laisser- 
faire on the one hand and the people and the principles of 
Socialism on the other, only one result is possible. It 
will not be in our day, for the capitalists are neither 
fools nor cowards ; but a time will come, finally, when 
the Socialists will have their way. Our descendants will 
be stifled in the ooze of mediocrity ; and suicide will be 
the ordinary resource of people of sense. And yet it is 
only courage and comprehension that is needed to stop 
all this in good time. Socialism as a mere device for 
evading the wicked retributions of Nature, and equal- 
ising as between man and man the inequalities of which 


Socialists deny the existence, does not commend itself 


to the evolutionist: and it is wonderful how evolu- 
tionary we all are to-day. The main reason why the 
fallacies of Henry George have laid hold on the Aus- 


tralian working-man, and why the dissemination of 


Fabian doctrine in this country is limited solely by the 
wholesome stupidity of the masses, is because there is 
literally no other doctrine in the field. It may or may 
not be pleasant for the vulgar to know that they are 
unfitted to administer the universe ; but whenever the 
proposition has been put to them frankly and boldly they 
have shown a really remarkable willingness to accept it. 
Those generations in which the natural rulers of a 
country, either from real unworthiness or from want 
of conviction, have been unable to rule are marked 
in history with a black stone. ‘Take the best-conducted 
and most sober-minded of elephants, deprive him sud- 
denly of his mahout, and ask him politely to govern 
his own conduct for the future: the issue will possibly 
be disastrous to you ; but, what is more important, it 
cannot fail to be unfortunate for the elephant. 


Most of us, probably, are conscious of a_ belief 


in this: none of us, apparently, has the courage to 
avow it. And yet, though none dares to defend 
it, the theory of Toryism is, to say the least of it, 
logically defensible. It may be true that in ethics 
and in politics there are none of those established 
axioms which, as Comte observed, make ‘ liberalism” 
impossible in astronomy or chemistry ; but there are 
certain utterances of elder times which might almost 
stand in their place. ‘ How can he get wisdom that 
holdeth the plough and that glorieth in the goad, that 
driveth oxen and is occupied in their labours, and 
whose talk is of bullocks ?? asks the son of Sirach. 
Formulas and dogmas are not wanting to our creed. 
Whether our ‘dark foundations’ rest on authority or 
on the nature of things, the materials for the theoretical 
superstructure are abundant. It is more to the point 
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to know that Toryism, if only it were boldly and con- 
sistently advocated, is suited above all other beliefs to 
the genius of the nation. The English character is 
markedly melancholic—is, in fact, a combination of 
melancholy with practical sense and with that high 
imaginative power which has made us one of the two 
poetic nations the world has so far seen. Now, Tory 
feeling is, in the first place, in natural alliance with 
pessimism : not only for the most obvious reason that 
all Radicals are optimists but for others which lie be- 
neath the surface. So that, as optimism is essentially 
prosaical and all poetry (though this is a hard saying) 
is in one way or another pessimism, it is clear that a 
poetic nation is naturally Tory. Similarly piety, in 
the original sense of the word, and as Clifford uses it, 
is pessimistic ; and piety, in the original sense of the 
word, amounts to a national characteristic. There is 
nothing which annoys an Englishman more than to 
have to say ‘ We are better than our fathers.’ 

Finally, Democracy, which in old times was a 
questionable form of government, is to-day a politi- 
cal principle held by sentimentalists ; and, in spite of 
appearances, most Englishmen still at bottom hate 
sentimentalists as they do the Devil. Here, then, 
is a place to be filled outside politics by an expository 
Tory party. The leaders of the people hold their 
peace, or are but half frank with us: they have too 
much before their eyes the love of silence. Such a party 
could include few men of affairs, and would never be 
large. But it might be articulate. The idealists who 
act on social movements from outside are always few, 
but their work is often effectual. Their numbers bear 
no sort of relation to their influence. What was the 
number of the Encyclopedists ? What now—to com- 
pare small things with great—is the strength of the 
Fabian Society pe yet Diderot lived to see 
strange matters: and it is a common remark that, 
though our legislators are certainly not Socialists, 
our legislation is soaked through and through with 
Socialism. The Tory and the Socialist have much 
ground in common ; but their opposition is necessary 
and eternal. The one as well as the other knows that 
society is organic: the one as little as the other is 
likely to waste regret on the moribund giant of laisser- 
faire. 'That sovereignty admits of no gradations is 
believed by both. But precisely where they differ is 
as to who it is that is to exercise the sovereignty : the 
many or the few, the wise or the—unwise ? The honest 
man can give but one answer. ‘Those of us who are 
not members of Parliament can afford to give it. In 
the name of righteousness, then, let us speak. 





SEPARATION IN QUEENSLAND. 


TYNE telegrams from Brisbane communicated to The 

Times on Monday and Tuesday last by the 
London manager of The Melbourne Argus contain mat- 
ter of some consequence to the future of the Empire. 
It appears that the motion for the separation of North 
Queensland from the colony has been defeated in the 
Legislative Assembly by a somewhat narrow majority 
of thirty-two votes to twenty-six. The result is good : 
provided that a timely effort be made to remedy the 
grievances of which Mr. Macrossan’s motion was the 
outcome. Queensland is equal in size to all Germany, 
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all France, and all Austria-Hungary together: cattle 
from up-country stations will take a year to march 
to the markets on the coast. Now, it is obvious, so vast 
an area cannot be effectively administered from a city 
so seated as Brisbane, which is situate in the extreme 
south-western corner. The Northerners have also their 
local discontents. True, the demand of the sugar- 
planters for ‘servile labour ’—be it Chinese or Hindu 
or Polynesian—has been abandoned in consequence 
of the sturdy determination of the Australian work- 
ing man that no inferior race shall be allowed to 
encroach on his own fair monopoly. But the cattle- 
farmers of the Darling Downs and the miners of 
Mount Morgan complain that, whereas all the wealth 
of the land is theirs, they are perpetually out-voted in 
Parliament, and that most of the revenue is spent on 
the artisans and small agriculturists of the south. Yet 
their legitimate grievances could be satisfied by a far 
less violent measure than Mr. Macrossan’s. Sir Samuel 
Griffith's amendment for establishing local legislative 
and executive officials in the northern, central, and 
southern districts, with a central Parliament and Execu- 
tive, appears to meet all difficulties. It will doubtless 
be carried, and the Imperial Parliament should act 
upon it with promptitude. 

The defeat of the motion for separation is all the 
more satisfactory because of the character of the mino- 
rity. Itis significant that the proposer should be not Mr, 
Hume Black, the representative of the North Queens- 
landers, but Mr. Macrossan, the avowed mouthpiece of 
the Irish Roman Catholics. Now, these Irish—they are 
everywhere the same—form the nucleus of the ‘ native’ 
or anti-English movement which ruffles it as young 
Australia and spouts republicanism and water. The 
inevitable conclusion is that the North Queenslanders 
continue to be nose-led by the irreconcilable wing of 
that heterogeneous Catholic-Conservative combination 
with which they were foolish enough some years back to 
amalgamate their interests. ‘Their course is clear : they 
must dissolve the unholy alliance. No doubt the better 
sort of Queenslanders cannot easily forget the criminal 
apathy of the late Gladstonian Government towards the 
wholesale deportation of French miscreants to New Cale~ 
donia and its craven disavowal of the annexation of non- 
Dutch New Guinea. But though they have been cruelly 
wronged in the past—as any true Englishman would ac- 
knowledge—they should not turn stalking-horses to a 





party which declined to accept or take part in a system 
of imperial defence because, forsooth, it resolved itself 
into ‘a naval tribute to England, and which favours 
Australian federation only as a confessed starting-point 
for Australian independence. They may try to break 
up the Empire; but is it so certain that they are 
capable of standing alone? That is yet for them to 
show ; and that, we take it, is utterly impossible. 





IN THE SIGHT OF THE BIRD. 

O them that set the greatest store by ingenuity 
and adroitness—in a word, to most Gladstonians 
—Mr. Gladstone's speech at Dalkeith must needs have 
seemed a very masterpiece of statesmanship. Never 
was he more characteristic. Never did his devices more 
plainly bear that stamp of audacious simplicity which 
is the mark of the true artist in imposture. As an 
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oratorical performance it doubtless afforded the utmost 
satisfaction to his audience. He, on the other hand, 
who clings to the old-fashioned notion of a statesman, 
and looks for something more than finesse or sleight- 
of-hand, cannot but feel a half-indignant, half-amused 
amazement that, in an age that holds itself nothing if 
not educated and intelligent, it should be the melan- 
choly duty of the journalist to comment in all serious- 
ness upon an utterance which possesses absolutely no 
distinction whatsoever save that of being a very candid 
revelation of the speaker’s habit of mind and of his 
methods of political controversy. 

As regards Home Rule for Scotland, Mr. Gladstone 
is in the fortunate and exceptional position of having 
no ten-year-old assertions to contradict nor any ten- 
year-old pledges to explain away. But if good luck 
redeemed him for once from being inconsistent, nothing 
could prevent him from being mischievous. He said 
all he could, short of committing himself to aught 
definite, to encourage that provincial and parish-pump 
patriotism which is the mainstay of his hope. He had 
never ‘been a worshipper of the Union.” The commer- 
cial advantages which that measure opened to Scot- 
land, and of which she has partaken so freely, might 
have been secured without some of the accompanying 
restrictions and limitations. It was possible for Scot- 
land, in a word, to ‘ approbate and reprobate.” More- 
over, the Union had deprived her of certain powerful 
social influences which it might have been desirable to 
maintain. ‘The statement that these influences have 
departed is to some extent true; and the fact must be 
regretted, by none more than by those who think differ- 
ently from Mr. Gladstone. But the remedy, if remedy 
there be, lies in the abolition of railways, not of the 
Union. Any person who believes that the institution of 
a Scots Parliament would restore these ‘ influences” to 
Edinburgh or to Scotland is obviously unfit to take part 
in any discussion whatever. For the rest, Mr. Glad- 
stone harped on the grievance of Scots members being 
outvoted by English ones on Scots matters: wisely 
holding his peace on the converse of that fact. Long- 
suffering England may some day protest against the 
persistent and obstructive interference of Scots busy- 
bodies in matters English and Imperial. 

On the topic of Disestablishment Mr. Gladstone had 
before him what would to others be a more difficult, 
With a 
clearness and a precision as to which there can be ‘no 
possible doubt whatever, he assured his constituents 
ten years ago that he would object to ‘filching an 
advantage against the Church of Scotland’; that 
the reference to the people of Scotland must be a 


but to him is merely a more congenial task. 


real reference; that their decision ‘must not only 
be a really manifest and pointed but an undeniable 
decision.” He further reminded them at that period 
that in the case of the Irish Church, ‘which was 
far weaker than that of the Scottish Church, a 
dissolution had taken place expressly upon the point. 
The verdict of the country was given only after a full 
trial and consideration ; and ‘ this is what the Church 
of Scotland fairly and justly asks.” On Saturday he 
explained that after Dr. Cameron’s motion had been on 
two occasions supported by a majority of the Scots 
members, he felt bound on the third to speak and vote 
for it as expressing the wish of the Scottish people 
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given effect to constitutionally through their represen. 
tatives. After what ‘real reference’ or ‘ considera- 
tion’? In consequence of what ‘undeniable deci- 
sion’? As for making a separate issue of the Church 
question, good heavens! Look at the engrossing busi- 
ness of the Imperial Parliament. Stop the work of 
the whole Empire for a wretched little Church?  Pre- 
posterous! What the Church of Scotland then ‘ fairly 
and justly asks, and what in the ‘ far weaker case’ 
of the Church of Ireland was unhesitatingly accorded, 
must now with as little compunction be refused. Yet 
for those who are concerned almost as much for their 
Church as they are for the dismemberment of the 
United Kingdom the consolation remains that Mr, 
Gladstone feels bound not to exclude them from the 
precincts of Liberalism. Therefore, all ye Home-Rulers- 
and-Churchmen, vote for a Home Ruler and trust to 
Providence for the Church ; therefore, all ye Unionists- 
and-Disestablishers, vote for a Home Ruler too ! 

The trick is so transparent, the pit is so scantily 
covered over, that no man with eyes to see should fall 
therein. But Mr. Gladstone sweeps the baser strings 
of the Scots heart with an unerring hand, and it would 
be rash to be confident that the political instinct in 
which the Scottish nation—with all its intelligence and 
with all its culture—has shown itself lacking in the 
past will at once and in full measure be supplied. But it 
would be well worth the while of the less ardent of his 
supporters to reflect if after all a policy compared to 
which ordinary opportunism is resolute devotion to prin- 
ciple is the consummation and the fruit of fin-de-siécle 
statesmanship. Mr. Gladstone’s method is unique. He 
lets his audience and his followers into the secret. They 
are the sheep : all others are Tories or goats. His game 
is to beat the Tories ; to win it, he invites the attention 
of the sheep while he spins an inimitably dexterous and 
subtle web of unveracities which never for a moment im- 





pose on them, but which are well adapted to draw such 
weak-minded waverers as there may be into the fold. The 
electors of Mid-Lothian will know no more than they did 
ten years ago whether or no, if their choice shall fall on 
Mr. Gladstone, they have returned a candidate in favour 
of the principle of Disestablishment. They will, in- 
deed, know that they have returned one that will vote 
for that measure if the people of Scotland wish it—one, 
also, who seems to think that the people of Scotland 
have made up their minds for good and all. But is 
there not something infinitely squalid and degrading in 
this resolute and deliberate ignoring of principle? Is 
the last word of political philosophy not measures but 
votes? You may disagree, you may quarrel, with a 
politician who holds definite views in contradiction to 
your own. But a man—a leader—who says in effect, 
‘Vote for me (who profess to have absolutely no views) 
and I will carry out the views to which you have, by 
voting for me, given expression’ . what can you do 
with him ? 





THE SIMPLE ANNALS OF THE POOR. 
W* are constantly asked by Radical journalists 


and orators to consider our democracy—how 
virtuous it is: how it is, in effect, like the patient 
patriarch, unequalled in the earth, ¢ perfect and upright, 
one that feareth God, and escheweth evil.’ If it has 
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any faults at all, we are told, they lean to virtue’s 
side; so that its voice is ‘the supreme mandate,’ the 
yoice of God. Its daughters are the prey of wealthy 
minotaurs, and its sons are sweated by unscrupulous 
capitalists, while itself holds on its benign way, 
striving and uncomplaining, its lot lit up now and 
then by the glory of ‘ Auld Wullie’s’ grand old smile. 
That is the view of Democracy which its flatterers 
and exploiters would have us accept. That such a 
view is both false and pernicious all who know our 
democracy intimately have long maintained. Our 
democracy is probably no worse than any other: it 
has its virtues of temper and conduct ; but nothing but 
votes can be gained by refusing to recognise that it has 
also egregious vices. It is not our fault that matters 
of character and conduct are mixed up with affairs 
political : our people will have it so. We but take 
the position as we find it; and we venture here to tell 
our democracy something of the truth concerning itself, 
if so be that seeing its natural face in a glass it may 
go its way and not forget what manner of creature 
it verily and actually is. 

What is known as ‘ the Hampstead Mystery,’ which 
has during the week been occupying the attention of 
newspaper readers even to the neglect of some Mid- 
Lothian oratory, affords the latest flagrant and sugges- 
tive glimpse into the conduct and customs of our 
virtuous Democracy. It is no prejudgment of the 
horrible case to point out certain details of life which 
have thus far come out in the preliminary inquiries : as, 
for instance, that a young man, barely two years mar- 
ried, maintained a low intrigue with a woman who, he 
knew, had many casual husbands ; that the wife, too, 
is suspected of intriguing ; and that the much-married 
woman was esteemed ‘ a very respectable’ person by her 
neighbours, spite of the fact that they had seen the 
many husbands come to and fro. It may be objected to 
the argument of this show of sordid and callous vice that 
it is exhibited in London, where the heathen rage and 
imagine a vain thing, and where the most virtuous of 
men and statesmen has not a majority. But those who 
have eyes in their heads, and who observe the working- 
people—the virtuous democracy—around them, know 
only too well that the moral significance of these and 
other details of the Hampstead case is applicable 
not only to the working-folk of London but to those 
of every large town and every crowded manufactur- 
ing or mining district of the country. Abundant 
evidence might be adduced—(but this is not the 
place for it)—that, not only in sexual morality but 
also in the whole morale and conduct of life, what are 
called our ‘ working-classes "—the fine, true, and tender 
Democracy to whom your Radical loves to appeal—are, 
on the whole, and considering their opportunities, 
looser, grosser, more selfish, more self-indulgent, and 
more self-pitying than any other class of the com- 
munity—than even the effete aristocrat or the bloated 
plutocrat. No child is so spoiled as the child of the 
‘poor working-man.” From the day of his birth he 
yells his parents down, he undergoes no discipline 
(unless he becomes a soldier or a sailor), he denies 
no appetite nor craving so far as he has oppor- 
tunity for its indulgence. He does not even know 
the discipline of school as aristocratic or middle-class 
boys know it: his schoolmaster, if he chastise him, is 
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lugged by the raging mother into a police court. As 
soon as he begins to learn a trade or to earn something 
of his living casually, he assumes to be his own master 
and smokes and drinks with the best. He marries early 
and has children recklessly. He is too often like the 
corn-porters of whom the shipowners have told who 
would earn thirty shillings for two days’ work and on 
the morning of the third day be penniless. He spends 
on drink and other indulgences and amusements treble 
or quintuple as much, comparatively, as a lord or a 
commoner would ever think of spending, and when he 
is out of employment he demands that the State or the 
municipality shall find him work (wherewith to pur- 
chase beer and skittles) and that the school board shall 
supply his children with a free dinner and free boots. 
And when he is truly unfortunate, there is no creature 
pities himself more or affronts fortune with less courage. 
Of course, there are notable exceptions in place and 
circumstance ; but such is the morality personal and 
social of the working-man, of the man who hopes 
to find salvation in the New Unionism, and such, 
therefore, must be the prevailing character of that 
democracy for whose ‘ mandates” Mr. Gladstone and 
his following wait with a hand-shielded ear. It is not 
for us, here and now, to point out how the loosening 
of the restraints of religious and other authority during 
the past generation has contributed to produce this 
character in our democracy. It is enough to indicate 
that those who declare de plebe nil nisi bonum are blind 
or ignorant jabberers, enemies of our people, and 
traitors to the corporate State. 
THE GREAT EARL. 
T is a pleasure to listen to Mr. Froude at his best ; 
and, in spite of some inaccurate English and some 
errors in style, Mr. Froude is very often at his best in 
sketching the career and debating on the mental and 
moral qualities of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field. ‘The book (London: Sampson Low) is of course 
too brief to be sufficient ; but it would have pleased the 
master-spirit who furnishes its theme, and it will be the 
book of its year to all and sundry of the great and pro- 
perous party which his genius preserved from destruc- 
tion. It is possible—it is even probable—that there 
are persons still living to whom the Great Earl, as Mr. 
Austin calls him, is only the ‘ superlative Hebrew Con- 
juror’ of Shooting Niagara, or even the mean and 
selfish charlatan—the half-trickster, half-jackanapes, 
and wholly immoral and dangerous influence—of a vir- 
tuous Gladstonian press. It is possible, it is even pro- 
bable, we say ; for superstitions die hard, and this one, 
the result of a series of master-miracles of misrepre- 
sentation, was too goodly and too precious in the eyes 
of them that preferred a free breakfast-table to the 
honour of Britain and the vaster and more abiding in- 
terests of the Empire not to be cherished and fomented 
with the utmost patience, the finest accomplishment, 
and an indifference to fact and truth beyond all praise. 
Now, on these benighted ones this Earl of Beacons- 


field will fall like a bolt from the blue. Is it possible, 


they must ask, that their Disraeli was but the phantom 
of a malignant and disordered brain ? that what were 
served up to them as facts were only gross and silly 
libels ? that they really went for portraiture to the 


comic press and for history to the leader-writers of 
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partisan journals? Certain it is that this old-fashioned 
Disraeli of theirs and the Disraeli of Mr. Froude have 
nothing in common but the name. For instance, it was 
notorious that their Disraeli cared not three straws 
for the poor but was simply a parasite, a led-captain, a 
kind of lackey and tutor in one, of the rich and great ; 
and here they are told that the real Disraeli was not 
only the master and not the servant of dukes, but that 
he began to study the conditions of the ‘ masses’ a 
great while indeed before the most virtuous and con- 
siderate statesman of any age had learned that there 
were such things as the ‘ masses” in existence, that he 
wrote a very remarkable book about the said ‘ masses,’ 
that he was nothing if not solicitous of their interests, 
and that a glance at the Statute-Book will suffice to 
show how near his heart they were, and how constant 
was his care for their comfort. Again, it was always a 
chief characteristic of their Disraeli that he was never 
in earnest about anything except his own advantage ; 
yet here is Mr. Froude insisting on it that he saved 
our Britain from war with America and with France, 
and that, had he been in office instead of Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Aberdeen, it is demonstrable that 
there would have been no Crimean War, so that 
if literature would have been the poorer by a famous 
poem and history by a famous charge, the nation 
would have been the richer by many thousands of 
lives and many millions of money. It is the same 
whichever way they turn. The antic figure of their 
dream is shown to have been a villainous travesty of 
one of the most richly gifted and romantic figures in 
British history. His singular generosity, his admirable 
prescience, his unrivalled courage, his patience in de- 
feat, his dignity in retirement, his strict fidelity to 
principle, his constant and jealous regard for the 
honour and the profit of the nation of his adoption, 
his solicitude for its choicest interests, his understanding 
of its essential virtues—all these qualities are quoted 
by Mr. Froude with illustrations that make doubt im- 
possible, and that suggest the reflection irresistibly that, 
of Disraeli’s time to govern had not come ten years too 
late, the course of empire would have been changed, and 
some tides of destiny would have run in other channels 
and to other ends than they are running now. 

There are points on which we are at issue with Mr. 
Froude ; and, on these, we take it no true Tory will 
be found at one with him. He bears severely on 
Disraeli’s preference of Britain abroad to Britain at 
home—on his determination to let Ireland and the 
Colonies alone, and have it out with Europe. But 
that, we take it, was the greatest service Disraeli ever 
did the Empire. The nation was deep sunken in the 
slough of comfort—was so far touched with the canker 
of prosperity as to have well-nigh forgotten that suc- 
cessful trading is not the whole duty of life, and that 
it could scarce have excelled in trading if it had not 
been the greatest in the twin arts of government and 
war the world had seen since Rome. In this connec- 
tion Mr. Froude, still touched with the Turcophobia 
of Carlyle, is pleased to talk of Jingoism. He may 
talk of what he will, and the results of Disraeli’s action 
may have been rather more than less imperfect. But 
the fact remains that Disraeli discovered Britain to her- 
self and therefore wielded a nobler influence on the 
national character than has been wielded by any son of 
hers since Pitt and the Duke. 
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MODERN MEN. 
LORD HARTINGTON. 


F Dr. Johnson was right in saying that the Devil was 
the First Whig we should probably have him with us in 
maintaining the corollary that the First Whig’s name was 
Cavendish. In 1360, when there were no Whigs (or when 
everybody was a Whig), a Cavendish was Chiet-Justice of 
England and Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
His son, Sir John Cavendish, is reported to have slain with 
his own hand that detestable Radical, Wat Tyler. In 
1530 William Cavendish was gentleman usher to Cardinal 
Wolsey, and served himself heir to sundry Church lands 
which remain his house’s until this day. More, he married 
a rich widow, setting a prudent example to more than one 
of his descendants. And from these beginnings there 
arose the house of Cavendish, which last century had two 
dukes among its scions. 

It is not the Tory that will visit with applause the part 
of the great Whig houses in the Revolution and in the 
subsequent history of Britain. How comes it, then, that 
among living statesmen none is more esteemed by Tories 
than the heir of the greatest of all the great Whig houses ? 
It is not because Lord Hartington has supported the pre- 
sent Government ; for so has Mr. Chamberlain likewise. It 
is not that Lord Hartington publicly fought shy of Liberal- 
ism, as Mr. Goschen did, before Mr. Gladstone changed his 
coat, and rent his party, and beggared himself of good re- 
pute. Lord Hartington’s Whiggery is unlike that of ‘high 
spirited and accomplished Devonshire,’ the first Duke, 
who, according to Macaulay, ‘in retrieving the liberties ot 
England retrieved also the fortunes of his own house’: 
which means in plainer language that he got from William 
what he would never have got from James—the payment 
of a debt of £30,000. His more distinguished descendant 
may be neither so high-spirited nor so accomplished ; but he 
is undoubtedly more disinterested. Lord Hartington has 
got rid of almost all the worst traditions of Whiggism. It 
took him long to recognise that he owed another allegiance 
than that of party. He bore much, he suffered much, for 
his party's sake ; but if Egypt made him w retched, Home 
Rule made him free. A Whig he remains by tradition and 
by instinct. But his honesty has been too much tor both 
instinct and tradition ; and since 1886 he has acted as his 
conscience bade him—not as his party allegiance con- 
strained, nor as his family interests dictated. Hence, and 
hence only, his influence in the country. Plainly, here is 
a man. He is not touched with the fire of genius, he is 
not even an orator ; but he has a pre-eminency of honesty, 
and the place he has won is not in Downing Street but 
in the esteem of his fellow-subjects. 

In any other country the heir to the Duchy of Devon- 
shire would be a prince, and in any other country it is 
unlikely that such an one would have served a long 
apprenticeship of office. Of course, things were some- 
what more easy for the Trinity first-class man than for 
most new members of the House of Commons. He had 
not been two years in Parliament when the honour of 
moving the vote of non-confidence which turned out 
Lord Derby’s Government fell to his hand. But as a 
Junior Lord of the Admiralty and as Under-Secretary 
for War, as Postmaster-General, as Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant (in 1866 under Lord Russell and in 1852 
under Mr. Gladstone), as Secretary for War and as Secretary 
for India, he has worked hard and has gained a know- 
ledge of departments which would make him a tower of 
strength to any Cabinet. It was not in office, nor yet in 
the five years when he led the Liberal party to a victory 
of which another reaped the honours, that he made his 
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place in history. As a leader of Opposition he maintained 
the tradition of the Commons, and in these days that is 
something ; he kept his party together; and it has often 
been said that the defeat of Lord Beaconsfield in 1880 
was due to the fact that the moderates who turned him 
out were under the strong delusion that Lord Harting- 
ton would continue to have at least a preponderating in- 
fluence in the counsels of the Liberal party. But Lord 
Hartington had and did nothing of the sort. He made 
way for his old leader, and the result was Majuba and 
Khartoum. 

It is matter for regret that in 1886 he did not see his 
way to join Lord Salisbury’s Government. He could not 
gracefully have accepted the Tory leader's magnanimous 
offer of the first place, but it was no feeling of pride that 
prevented him from taking the second. The party that 
follows Lord Hartington and the party that follows Lord 
Salisbury are at one on other matters than Ireland. — But 
the fusion—the inevitable fusion—is delayed because the 
rank and file will not desert Lord Hartington, and be- 
cause Lord Hartington will not desert the rank and file. 
In other words, Lord Hartington is wanting in the essen- 
tial qualities of the founder of a party. It is not that 
he is lazy, for he has always worked hard, and for him 
an eight hours’ day would be lettered leisure or gilded 
ease; it is not that he is impracticable—to say that he 
was born a Whig is to say that he was born with the 
genius of compromise. It is that he lacks imagination, 
is disinclined to initiative. If it be true that John 
Bright had much to do with his early introduction to 
official life, it may be not unfair to speculate on the part 
Sir Henry James has had in guiding the policy of the 
Liberal Unionist party, though to Lord Hartington alone 
returns the credit of its creation. The alliance, however, 
has worked well, and the Radical Unionists have been 
kept in closer touch with the Tories than could have 
been the case had Lord Hartington ceased to be their 
nominal leader. Whist is a game not unlike politics, 
and Lord Hartington, being an adept at whist, always 
answers his partner's call for trumps. From 1880 to 
1885 he held bad cards, and had perforce to be content 
with following the suit led by Mr. Gladstone, or at the best 
with returning Mr. Gladstone’s lead. Since 1886 he has 
had more than his share of trumps. Some Tories think 
that he has weakened his partner's hand by playing them 
out too soon. That may be, or it may not: the game is 
several points up, and not before the end of the rubber is 
it well to prophesy. 

He has never won the Derby ; it is improbable that he 
will ever be Prime Minister: so that, considered merely 
as an heir of Dukes, he is something of a failure. But it 
is significant that on the turf he has been as much a 
power as in politics ; and it is significant that on the turf 
he has always been his own master. In literature it 
is unusual for even heirs of Dukes to excel; and Lord 
Hartington has never wooed the Muse at all. When the 
students of Edinburgh elected him Rector of their ancient 
University he addressed them with sound common sense 
but little literary flavour. He is phlegmatic in appearance 
and in manner, courteous and unaffected, indifferent to 
praise as to criticism : in short, he is an epitome of many 
of the best and the most precious qualities of the English- 
man; even as his late revered leader is an exemplar of 
all the worst and the least tolerable defects of the Scot. 
Concerning both let us repeat a little story of Lord Iddes- 
leigh’s yeomanry days. A sergeant was instructed in 
manceuvring his men to keep his eye on a fixed point. 
Presently his officer found him where no sergeant should 
be; and ‘ How the deuce,’ he asked—(the language of 
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officers is often very strong indeed)—‘ did you get here ? 
Did you follow your orders and keep your eye on a fixed 
point ?’ ‘To be sure I did, sir,’ quoth the sergeant stoutly. 
‘What was your fixed point?’ ‘Why, the old cow, of 
course. The moral is that up till 1886 Lord Harting- 
ton’s fixed point was a type of perpetual motion. It 
was his (and our) misfortune; for since his fixed point 
has been changed no man has ridden straighter. 


THE SACRED SIXTY. 

ScENE.—An Academic Grove An altar to the Mater Grundeia in 
the background. A group of selected authors are reclining on 
the green sward: amongst them are Lord Tennyson, John 
Strange Winter, Mr. Fargus Hume, Mr. George Meredith, Mr. 
Shorthouse, Ouida, and Mr. Walter Pater. 

Enter Srom the left Mr. Walter Besant. He is ax one distraught, 


and passes one hand wearily over his eyes. 


Mr. Watrer Besant. 


I had a dream last night, an awful dream. 

I was a-hunting, and before me fled 

In horrid haste and fear a shattered band, 
Promoting Christian Knowledge here and there, 
Red with the blood and sweat of writing men : 
The which I caught, and slew, and so passed on. 
And next I hunted after publishers, 

And took them by their profits, and made remarks, 
A great archdeacon echoing my voice. 

And next I hunted one who ran alone, 

And day and night it seemed I hunted him ; 

And then when I was spent, and slipped and fell, 
Making one last clutch at that flying form, 

It stopped and turned, and lo, it was Mysetr! 
And, pointing one lean finger, hissed the words: 
‘I am thyself—thy vanity—thy death !’ 


Methinks there ’s a bad omen in that dream. 
Mayhap we have neglected over much 

Yon goddess, at whose altar-steps we meet. 
Mater Grundeia, hear, O hear, my prayer! 
And if in any written word of mine, 
Forgetful of the debt I owe to thee, 

I have been bold, and called a spade a spade, 
Forgive, | pray thee, the unseemliness. 


What think ye, brethren, sacred fifty-nine? 
Were it not best that one and all should make 
Due reverence with repentance at her shrine ? 
Give me your thoughts, remembering to keep 
The classic model of our conference, 
The regulation blankness of our verse. 
You, John Strange Winter, carefully avoid 
The slang recondite of the barrack-room. 
You, Ouida, keep your adjectives in hand, 
And tame your warm and wilful metaphors. 
And you, Lord Tennyson, who wrote of yore 
The Idylis of the King and won our hearts, 
Be rather blanker and less like yourself. 
So shall the Sacred Sixty all unite 
In one sweet style, classic, ten-syllabled, 
The style a school-boy can be taught to write’: 
Nay, the intelligent fox-terrier pup 
Might bark as good verse as I speak you here, 
And might be badly kicked for barking so, 
And not unjustly. 

Yet, O sacred band, 
Selected by the tossing of a coin, 
Is it not well to have one style alone, 
One easy style? Deuce take variety. 
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Lorp TENNYSON. 


1 am half-sick of this Academy, 


Half-sad that one tossed halfpenny brought me here. 


Let France, the harlot France, on whose red hands 
Still clings the blood of her own citizens, 
Shriek to the winds of fame and recompense 
For them that sing the sweetest in her ear, 
And settle accents, and teach men to spell. 
But—O my God !—am I a spelling-book ? 

I who have not sought honour, and yet won 
The meed of title and the laureate’s wreath ? 
Why should I clamour to be praised and paid, 
Suffering spite and mean maliciousness, 
Wheedling a world to give me in my life 

The boon posterity alone should give ? 


(Turning to the altar.) 
And yet I would not hurt the poorest soul, 
The feeblest interest, by song of mine. 
Mater Grundeia! Reverence unto thee 


Oulpa. 
(Advancing to the altar.) 


Mater Grundeia, thou hast read my books, 
Read of upholstery and deliciousness, 

And French confectionery, and with these 

A wealth of lore, quotations classical 

And all high-coloured and inaccurate : 

Which things the middle-class do chiefly love. 
And in your secret chamber with locked doors 
You like me best when I am at my worst. 
Mater Grundeia teverence unto thee ! 


Mr. SHORTHOUSE. 
(Advancing to the altar.) 


There was a chapter in John Inglesant, 

Mater Grundeia, that offended thee. 

Yet have I made atonement. I have shed 

Upon Sir Percival my cultured air— 

The culture that you love and understand ; 

Wherein my duke is very like a duke ; 

Wherein the conversation is high-toned, 

With hyphenated and selected scraps 

Out of thy favourite oratorios ; 

Wherein the palms, the cactus, and the heat 

Served to depict to thee thy Africa. 

I have been superficial, suave, and sad. 

Truly and strenuously I denied 

That I had ever joined the Romish Church. 

Mater Grundeia! Reverence unto thee! 

Thunder is heard in the distance. The god Mercury 
descends and stands in the centre of the stage.) 


MERcurRY. 


I was the patron of all thieves of yore. 
And now, because the reign of law is here, 

And theft is styled commercial enterprise, 

I am the God of Commerce, Mercury. 

O Sacred Sixty ! you are wholly mine. 

Publishers robbed you, and you strove with them, 
Thought less and less of work and more of pay, 
And, panting hotly to be recognised, 

Forgot to be a quiet race, apart 

From the mean motives of commercial minds. 
Therefore I praise you ; we will start a shop, 
And sell machine-made verses by the bulk, 

And write romances meet for yonder shrine 
Whereat I found you lowly worshipping. 
And so you shall do well, exceeding well, 
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Die fat, and wealthy, and notorious, 

And crowd the Abbey with your sixty selves, 
And never hear posterity bewail 

That your fine tombs take such a deal of room. 


[At this point some authors leave angrily. Mr, Besant ex- 
plains the whole case to Mercury, and points out to him how very 
wrong he is. The speech is unfortunately too long to be given 
here. | 


THE GROSVENOR PASTELS. 


FPXHE last exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery may at 

least claim the merit of size. It includes no less 
than three hundred and seventy-three specimens, many of 
them the very finest and largest, of the art of pastel. The 
walls of the five rooms are all well covered ; and as artists 
are rare and amateurs not uncommon, it follows inevitably 
that the greater portion of the space is sacrified to those 
who have learnt (in half-a-dozen lessons) to misuse a 
delightful medium. The most of the works have no 
more claim to the dignified iitle of art than the society 
paragraph has to be seriously esteemed as literature. The 
hanging committee has apparently accepted whatever 
was submitted to its critical judgment, and ’tis to be 
hoped that it is satisfied with the result. Of the three 
hundred and seventy-three examples three hundred and 
fifty might fairly have been excluded from the public 
gaze, for they express nothing fresh, and merely tell the 
old story of ingenuously attempted realism in the most 
disagreeable terms. 

The most conspicuous feature of the exhibition is the 
ignorance of their material which the pastellists, with 
certain notable exceptions, are eager to display. The 
medium is easily worked, and is best fitted for broad, 
powerful studies or rapid sketches. And here you find 
them laying it on thick and solid and doing their very 
best to pretend that all the while they are painting in oil. 
The example of Russell and Cotes, the pastellists of a 
century ago, might have persuaded them to adopt a 
freer method. A strange medium ceases to be inter- 
esting when it is handled without due regard to its 
characteristic qualities. A feeling for style, a sense of the 
adaptation of means to ends, redeem art from being 
nothing but representation ; and when these are absent 
wooden heads and paper trees are the general result. 
There is Mr. Ellis Roberts, for instance, who is evi- 
dently a laborious and conscientious workman, And 
what does he accomplish with all his toil? A series 
of portraits in which he has sought to catch the style of 
Romney, and which in every particular do wanton violence 
to the capabilities of pastel. They are on an ambitious 





scale, whereas pastel—which is nothing if not chic—is best 
suited to works of more modest proportions. They are 
also massive and concrete: their surface is smooth and 
uniform, and they are clean and inexpressive enough to 
win an instant popularity. But there is no advantage in 
the use of pastel when you merely strive to attain the 
effect of oil and not unnaturally fail in your endeavour. 
The portraits of M. Blanche supply an instructive con- 
trast. They too are commercial products, and are turned 
out readily to supply a certain demand. Their mono- 
tony is distressing: they all are built up on the same 
plan, and lack the freshness of artistic inspiration. But 
while the Englishman misses the character of his medium, 
the Frenchman is keenly alive to it. And M. Blanche’s 
portraits, though a little dull, possess at any rate a chic 
and a freedom of touch which extort your admiration. 
But, as we have said, there are a few protests against 
commonplace handling and inartistic method at the 
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Grosvenor Gallery. M. Kroyer, who makes his début in 
London, sends three drawings of peculiar delicacy and 
In each he aims at more than the delineation of a 
figure. Problems of colour and illumination interest him, 
and in his Danish Artists in Civita d’ Antino he has expressed 


with rare subtlety the effect of sunlight streaming into a 


finesse. 


room. His Marie, again, is exquisitely posed and modelled 
with delightful simplicity, while the atmosphere is ren- 
With Mr. Muhr- 


mann’s pastels we are already familiar, and we find them 


dered with the sure touch of an artist. 


now, as ever, weakened by an insistent individuality, by 
an eccentricity of vision which sees all things of one dull 
and uninspiring tint. But he is always artistic in his aim, 
and for this what would you not forgive him? For once 
Mr. Clausen has forgotten Bastien-Lepage and all his 
works, and has looked at Nature directly and with his own 
eyes. 
vigorous impressions which are not the least successful 
works in the gallery. There are also excellent drawings 
by Messrs. Rafaelli—whom insular prejudice has skied— 


Mr. 
C. H. Shannon has deemed it worth his while to exhibit 


Arthur Melville, Peppercorn, and William Stott. 


a ridiculous and affected parody of Besnard, and Mr. P. 
Wilson Steer continues to demonstrate his love of manner- 
ism and bad colour. 

It is impossible to contemplate the decease of the 
Grosvenor Gallery without regret. It has afforded much 
amusement and some instruction. From its early efforts 
in the regeneration of human taste a curious cult was 
developed in its own despite. Twelve years ago it 
did admirable work in proving to the world that the 
artistic intelligence of the country lay outside the Aca- 
demy. But it was unable to sustain its high character 
for long, and until the present summer, when it succeeded 
in getting together an admirable collection of pictures, it 
had been steadily declining. Soirées and refreshment 
bars, by a strange irony, induced the downfall of the only 
temple of astheticism which was ever established in our 
midst. And what has become of the votaries of the 
green and yellow cult? ‘Them that the Fabian has not 


admitted the Gaiety claims as its faithful devotees. 





‘N.B.R. No. 224.’ 


TEXO have to hang about an hotel is mostly a dismal and 

depressing necessity: the tattered, beer-stained 
Graphics, the demoralised comic prints, the hideous array 
of books of reference, the high-coloured lithographs of 
clipper ships and monstrous railway caravanserais—who 
but knows them and has raged to depart from their 
midst? But who ever waited in a busy railway station, 
so far beyond himself, his surroundings, and a cigar as 
to be capable of imprecations? For the phases of life 
that daily and nightly lie open to inspection at our own 
Waverley (the crowded, the rambling, the desperately 
inaccessible), at Crewe, at Euston, at St. Pancras, at 
Cannon Street or Charing Cross, make up a series well- 
nigh complete of illustrations of modern story from cradle 
to grave; but the story is invested with the subtle plea- 
santness of individual discontinuity and sharp disclosure 
like the lines of female beauty in a silhouette. No, a 
busy railway station is never depressing. 

And the locomotive it is which created or made possible 
all this ; wherefore it may be that there are few to whom 
a locomotive is at all times a locomotive and nothing more. 
The statistician, the social economist, and the thinking 
politician (rarer beyond reckoning than his brothers that 
are only blatant) see not only the mere machine but also 
one of the most powerful factors in social and industrial 
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And he has registered the result in a series of 
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development. To the expert in dynamics and the engineer 
it is—or ought to be—a perpetual study ; for with all 
the characteristics of other engines it has peculiarities 
not a few. For example, a Scottish engineer remarked 
some years ago that the driving wheels of a locomotive 
act like a monstrous gyrostatic top ; and he showed some 
strange consequences. Imagine a top seven or eight feet 
in diameter, massing (say) seven tons, and spinning with 
a peripheral velocity of a hundred feet per second the while 
it is whirled along over yielding joints, through diamond 
crossings, and round sharp curves, at a consequent speed 
of over a mile a minute. Of this prodigious order are 
And here we 
bethink us that once again the braying of the British Ass 
has been heard in the land, and that by an effort on his 


the dynamics of the locomotive engine. 


part to forget himself and his beautiful long ears he 
drew the working-men of a certain city to hearken to a 
lecture on Spinning Tops. Not a man nor a boy was 
there but learned something, while forthwith it was dis- 
covered that the motion of a top abounds in mechanical 
problems—not always susceptible of simple solutions— 
Even the 


. ? . . - 
common ‘ peerie’ is amongst the deep things of science: 


with multitudes of applications and analogies. 


the mathematics of the gyrostatic top belong to a still 
profounder region. 

Has any, therefore, encountered ‘N.B.R. No. 224’? 
Hers is a strange, eventful history. On the wild night of 
the 28th December 1879 she took her train as far as the 
centre part of the old Tay Bridge, and there, amid direst 
ruin, was plunged into the roaring blackness far below. 
T'was the work of incompetent engineers, indifferent official 
inspectors, corrupt and careless subordinates: the effect of 
But her fires 
were destined not yet to be extinguished for ever; and long 
after, recovered from her watery and sandy bed, she was 


a penny-wise, dishonest, detestable policy. 


repaired and sent upon the road once more. But misfor- 
tune seemed to have marked her for its own; and when 
in 1886 the North British people determined to make an 
experiment in compounding, she was selected for its sub- 
ject as the engine which could best be spared. After 
due delay she reappeared transformed into a tandem 
compound, with two pairs of high- and low-pressure cylin- 
ders ; and, knowingly or unwittingly, many of us have been 
drawn by her during the last two or three years. A restive 
starter and hopelessly unhandy withal, she nearly broke 
her driver’s heart ; and whether from this withering cir- 
cumstance or from mere structural peculiarities, she realised 
but little economy over the ordinary engines. Now the 
ill-starred creature has been ordered into the shops once 
more, whence she will emerge a non-compound: so that 
the end of her is still not yet. 

But even so, the singular experiment to which she has 
been subjected—undertaken, as it were, in the shadow of 
the Tay Bridge blunder—represents the contribution of 
the Scottish railways to a work which must decide the 
future of the locomotive. The typical locomotive of the 
twentieth century—shall it be a compound? And if so, 
on what plan? Of course the North British is entitled 
to a certain amount of credit, inasmuch as it has adapted 
the system to poor old No. 224, while the Caledonian, 
the Glasgow and South-Western, all the other Scottish 
railways, have done absolutely nothing. Speaking of mere 
numbers, the London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany now possesses nearly a hundred compounds; and 
the North-Eastern comes not far behind. Now, science, 
economy, and time are surely on the side of compound- 
ing; and Scottish locomotive engineers must look to it 
lest the inevitable future come to them barren of victory 
and the renown of leadership. 
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NATIONAL TYPES. 
IN GERMANY. 


N England the German is feared and respected, but he 
is not loved. He seems well-educated and indus- 
trious if a trifle ungainly, and he is much in request as 
waiter or as clerk. In higher spheres he still commands 
respect: our older universities still lard their leanness 
from the unexhausted cellars of his erudition. We all re- 
member the great war in which he so speedily and so 
surely struck down France, and we all recognise in Bis- 
marck and Von Moltke the greatest statesman and the 
greatest soldier since the Captain of Austerlitz and the 
promulgator of the Code Napoléon. Yet some of this 
admiration is a little misplaced, for those Germans that 
do us the honour to come hither are plainly the brightest 
and most active of the race, so that to know the aver- 
age one needs must to the Fatherland. There he strikes 
you as stupid and slow: so that everything takes long to 
do, yet after all is done badly. He is excessively addicted 
to form ; and in any official position, however humble, 
he airs his yard-long title with preposterous gravity of 
mien and tenacity of purpose. Also, both form and 
office seem ends in themselves, and rather hinder the 
transaction of business than not. He is polite—punc- 
tilious even—but in a measured, mechanical way very 
different from the traditional grace of France. His life, 
indeed, is cast in certain inflexible moulds, and its rules 
are less rationally chosen than passively endured. The 
freedom, the enterprise, the endeavour of England and 
America are well-nigh wanting. Some breaking of the 
ice is remarked of late, but the type is still unchanged. 
Again, the German is more patriotic than he used, but 
there is little national feeling even now. And yet no man 
shakes off his old associations quicker. He learns a new 
language, he adopts a new creed, he instantly assumes 
the ideas of a new land; and in his children you shall 
mark no trace of their origin. Goethe’s calm appre- 
ciation of and Heine’s passionate devotion to Napoleon 
—(how strange that the Die Grenadiere should be a 
German ballad !)—are manifestations of the same spirit 
that made Hegel absorb himself in the composition of 
his greatest treatise whilst the fate of the Fatherland hung 
in the balance at Jena. Of course there are historical 
reasons for this: the crowd of petty States, the lazy 
neglect of things national by their rulers, the clumsiness 
of the language (one remembers that the great Frederick 
could scarce speak it), the poverty of the literature, and 
the cosmopolitan spirit of its few known masterpieces— 
all these acted as disintegrating forces ; and they did their 
work effectively. Yet the German has an abundance of 
sentiment (often maudlin). Much of the fantastic life of 
the German student affects you as silly ; and so does the 
tone of the German novel. Its best examples even—as 
those of Auerbach and Freytag—seem tedious and absurd ; 
while as for Goethe—does not Wilhelm Meister deserve 
all De Quincey said of it? is not the Elective Affinities a 
high pyramides of grossness and tedium? But German 
sentiment at its best is touched with real romance. 
In the Volkslieder the note sounds loud and clear, and 
what is heard in Fouqué and Tieck and Brentano is no 
bad imitation. 





In truth, the shadows of medizvalism lie heavy on the 
German land. Go where you please in France or Britain— 
to old streets in Blois, in Rouen, in Edinburgh, in Chester 
—you feel the modern touch is everywhere; but there are 
bits of Heidelberg and Nuremberg where time is rolled 
back for you and you stand in the very life of the middle 
ages. In his grotesque shows and pleasures, in his ideas 
and beliefs, the Teuton is still truly medieval. Yet every 
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one knows he is well-educated, and in every grade. His 
professor is much more learned than other professors, 
his mechanic than other mechanics. In knowledge of 
foreign languages who shall compare to him? His own 
language is so hard that all others seem easy by com- 
parison. It is absurd to speak of Platt-Deutsch and 
Hoch-Deutsch and Old-High-German and Middle-High- 
German and Modern-High-German as of phases of de- 
velopment from seed to flower: the whole language is 
imperfect still. It is powerful but it is semi-barbarous, 
and it is not inaptly printed in that peculiar type, so 
picturesque yet so very incoherent. How in the years 
after Jena the present noble school-system of Prussia 
(its results in suicides, by the way, are as depressing read- 
ing as we know)—was built up need not here be told, 
That given, the rest followed. ‘The German is docile and 
patient; he goes tamely and patiently through the mill, 
and is finished ere he knows it. His learning gives him a 
position: in Germany the richest merchant is not an equal 
to the poorest professor ; something is worshipped besides 
the Golden Calf. Nowhere is learning so pursued for her 
own sake, and nowhere (again a mediaeval touch) is she 
devoted to subjects so fantastic and so small: if you 
want to ‘settle the business of the enclitie de right from 
the waist down, it is to the German Hellenist that you 
will look. There is a touch of the ridiculous about this, 
about all German learning, and about the vast and cun- 
ningly constructed philosophic systems of the great Kant 
and the (perhaps) still greater Hegel. ‘Here is a stick 
that has been round the world. And yet it is only a 
stick after all’: you think of that vulgar pleasantry when 
you find out how stupid a real sage can be. The German's 
learning is but so much dead-weight. It does not possess 
his mind ; it is tied up and put away in little parcels. He 
reads little general literature ; the Anglo-Saxon eagerness 
for newspapers and news is strange to him. Even the best 
of his journals—as the Kolnische Zeitung—are dull as ditch- 
water: the intelligence, both home and foreign, is scant 
and ancient ; the leaders are miracles of heavy-footed, left 
handed stupidity. Indeed, as Matthew Arnold has said, 
the German mind has an affinity for platitude. In the art 
of sinking, in poetry and prose alike, its owner is a com- 
plete and natural master. 

He makes a good soldier. His patience and steadiness 
are seen in his submission to drill and the machine-like 
precision of his action. Conscription makes an army of 
the people, but it is at a fearful cost, for the human tax 
weighs heavily on the rising energy of the race. More- 
over, the country is a poor country, and this makes her 
burden all the heavier. Whether inevitable or not is 
beside the present question. Let us rather note that 
not merely is Germany poor, but the greater part of that 
wealth she has is in the hands of an alien race. No- 
where is the Jew more powerful, nowhere is he better 
hated—as that dreadful phrase, die Judenhetze, shows. He 
commands the press ; and he owns the capital. A _well- 
known story proves his grip on the official world: at an 
inquiry into a case of suicide, the physician and all the 


‘officials were Jews; the only Christian was the corpse. 
Yet the Jew has achieved this mastery in the teeth of 


many disadvantages, and that he has so achieved it is 
by no means creditable to the German. 

The German dinner has as many courses as the French 
one, each as solid and as heavy as the solitary dish of the 
common English table. It bids you take and eat of the 
oddest things. Meat ‘ discarnified’ and non-nitrogenous, 
beer-soup, sauerkraut, pickled herring, jam, sausages, goose- 
breasts smoked—a wild anarchy of clashing and contrari- 
ous elements, Also a great banquet is an achievement in 
tastelessness. That reputation, too, for beer-drinking and 
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tobacco-smoking, is it not world-wide and well-deserved ? 
His tastes have certainly done something to be-muddle 
the national character, to thicken the national wits, and 
to evolve that peculiar quality of foolishness which dis- 
tinguishes so much of the national literature. No doubt 
they have helped to make him patient and contented. 
Give him, indeed, his tankard and his pipe and a little 
classical music, and your German gets into that serenity 
of happiness in which nothing is left to desire. After all, 
his faults and weaknesses have this hopeful note: they 
are the result of non-development and not of decay. He 
is still mewing his solid and substantial youth, and the next 
century will probably see him play a bigger part on the 
world’s stage than any for which he has yet been cast. 





SCOTS EXECUTIONS. 

N Scottish history —ecclesiastical or political—execution 
is a less distinctive feature than assassination. The 
roll of the assassinated is probably a more distinguished 
one than that of the legally executed, for it embraces 
several kings and regents, two Church dignitaries of the 
highest rank, and nobles too numerous to mention. In 
Scotland, moreover, assassination acquired a certain lustre 
from the rank of those who deigned to use it as a weapon 
of revenge ; and as practised under these conditions it far 
transcends the rival method in picturesqueness and variety 
of detail. In English history—excepting as regards the 
earlier centuries—the position is reversed. You have the 
minute details and circumstances of several extraordinary 
plots, but the catastrophes are sadly disappointing on 
the whole. ‘True, it will be difficult to find in Scottish 
annals any piece of outrage so pitiful and so base as the 
murder of the Princes in the Tower; but this is an 
exception—literally—that proves the rule. ‘The very 
obscurity in which the felon act is shrouded may in 
itself be taken to indicate how alien was political murder 
to the English habit. Now, in Scotland assassination was 
practised for the most part brazenly and openly; no 
special odium appears to have attached to it: it was a 
matter rather for boasting than for shame. But even in 
the throes of revolution, the English nation never lost her 
instinctive respect for order and law ; and in the perpe- 
tration of her most notorious political murders she strove 
at least to travesty the traditional legal forms. It follows 
that for religious or political executions Scotland cannot 
compare for a moment to the southern kingdom. The 
martyr-pyres on the Scores at St. Andrews or on the 
Edinburgh Calton Hill do pale their ineffectual fires in 
the great blaze of Smithfield ; and no spot on Scottish soil 
can boast of such a notable assemblage of the doomed as 
that which crowds the memory at the mention of Tower- 
Hill. For centuries a certain number of nobles were 
nearly always at feud with their sovereign ; but they were 
treated rather as belligerents than as rebels, and it was 
rarely indeed that the sentence of capital punishment 
was enacted upon them. Until the Reformation there 
are comparatively few deaths of notables at the instance 
of Government or King; and some of those there are 
—as those of the sixth and eighth Earls of Douglas— 
that may more fairly be set in the category of assassi- 
nations. The case of Sir Robert Graham, however—the 
murderer of James 1.—stands out conspicuous for all time 
by reason of the almost incredible cruelty of the tortures 
(by ‘hooked instruments of iron all glowing hot’) with 

which he was done to death. 

But the era of political executions in Scotland dates 
properly from the construction of the Maiden by the Edin- 
burgh magistrates in 1565. It may be that the need of 
it was brought home by the fact that the ‘auld heiding 
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sword had failzit,’ and that the two-handed sword then 
bought of William Macartney was discovered to be incon- 
venient and unserviceable. Perhaps, too, so ingenious and 
consummate an instrument of death was deemed a fitting 
complement—a finishing grace—to the more complete 
judicial arrangements consequent on the erection of the 
Tolbooth a few years before. Anyhow, this same Maiden 
—with the occasional substitution of a new blade—con- 
tinued to figure as the presiding genius or familiar spirit of 
the High Street and the Tolbooth for the next hundred 
and fifty years, the scene of her operations being generally 
the Cross, but occasionally the Castle Hill (she appeared in 
the Grassmarket only once or twice), while the west gable 
of the Tolbooth got more and more hideous with the grisly 
trophies of her prowess. Those she kissed were not neces- 
sarily criminals of rank nor even political criminals. In 
Scotland the ancient custom of reserving the honour of 
death by decapitation for persons of birth and station had 
fallen somewhat into desuetude, though strangulation was 
still regarded as especially opprobrious. Decapitation by 
the Maiden seems, however, to have been chiefly confined 
to criminals under sentence from the judges of the Supreme 
Courts, and for offences of peculiar heinousness—as murder, 
rape, and treason. None of her victims had been guilty of 
mere theft ; and it must be remembered that, while she 
went on plying at the Cross, the hangman was also at 
work on the Borough Muir, and afterwards in the Grass- 
market. Among the more distinguished of her ‘ subjects’ 
were the Regent Morton, the Marquis of Argyll, the 
Earl of Argyll, the Marquis of Huntly, and the Earl of 
Gowrie—all executed at the Cross. Morton had been 
sentenced to the more shameful death of strangulation, 
but the sentence was modified by the King. In other 
two conspicuous cases—those of the Great Marquis and 
Kirkcaldy of Grange—religious bigotry insured the sub- 
stitution of strangulation for decapitation. Both were 
executed at the Cross; but the method practised on 
the criminals at the Borough Muir was deemed the fit- 
test reward of persons excommunicated by the Kirk. In 
Montrose’s sentence it was specially mentioned that if at 
his death he was ‘ penitent and relaxed from excommuni- 
cation, the ‘trunk of his body’ (his limbs were assigned 
conspicuous positions in the chief towns) was ‘to be in- 
terred by pioneers in the Greyfriars, otherwise to be in- 
terred in the Burrow Muir by the hangmen’s men under the 
gallows. The fashion of Kirkealdy’s death was no doubt 
determined by what was held the necessity of fulfilling a 
prophecy of good John Knox—that he should ‘ be brought 
down over the walls of it’ (the Castle) ‘with shame, and 
hnng against the sun’; and as a fact he was ‘ put off the 
ladder’ when the sun was so enskied as to shine on the 
rope and what was at the end of it. 

It is a common error to suppose that Edinburgh has 
had but two chief places of execution,the Borough Muir and 
(later)the Grassmarket. Eventhe latest edition of Chambers’ s 
Encyclopedia, compiled in this very High Street within a 
stone’s-throw of these centres of history, will have it that 
‘at Edinburgh the place of execution was chiefly in the 
Grassmarket till 1784, when it was transferred to a plat- 
form at the west end of the Tolbooth. The general 
omission of all reference to the original scene of the prin- 
cipal political executions is a doleful comment on the 
transiency of fame. The only political executions of im- 
portance associated with the Grassmarket are those of cer- 
tain men of light and leading among the Covenanters—as 
Johnston of Warriston, Renwick, and others—all deemed 
only worthy of death by strangulation ; but in the case of 
the Covenanters the extreme sentence was generally carried 
into execution immediately after capture, and in accord- 
ance with the regulations of martial law. The Jacobite 
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risings swelled in no inconsiderable degree the roll of 
Scots political victims ; but the trials of the rebels-in-chief 
were held in London, and the Scotsmen who fell under the 
axe were made to follow in the footsteps of More and 
Cromwell and Strafford and Laud, and—like the Greys, 
the Dudleys, and the Howards—they looked their last 
upon the world from Tower-hill. 





THE SUN. 
|, tape else does the greater light so rule the day, so 
measure, so divide, so reign, make so imperial laws, so 
visibly kindle, so immediately quicken, so suddenly efface, 
so banish and so restore, as in a plain like this of Suffolk 
with its enormous sky. The curious have an insufficient 
motive for climbing mountains if they do it to see the sun- 
rise. The sun that leaps from a mountain peak is a sun past 
the dew of his birth; he has walked some way towards 
the common fires of noon. But on the flat country the up- 
rising is early and fresh, the are is wide, the career is long. 
The most distant clouds, converging in the beautiful and 
little-studied order of cloud-perspective (for most painters 
treat clouds as though they formed perpendicular and not 
horizontal scenery), are those that gather at the central 
point of sunrise. On the plain, and there only, can the con- 
struction—but that is too little vital a word; I should rather 
say the organism—the unity, the design, of a sky be under- 
stood. The light wind that has been moving all night is 
seen to have not worked at random. It has shepherded 
some small flocks of cloud afield and folded others. There's 
husbandry in heaven. And the order has, or seems to 
have, the sun for its midst. Not a line, not a curve, but 
confesses its membership in a design declared from horizon 
to horizon. 
To see the system of a sky in fragments is to miss what 
I learn to look for in all achieved works of Nature and 
art : this organism that is unity and life. It is the unity 
and life of painting. The Early Victorian picture—(the 
school is still in full career, but essentially it belongs to 
that triumphal period)—is but a dull sum of things put 
together, in concourse, not in relation ; the true picture 
is one, however multitudinous it may be, for it is com- 
posed of relations gathered together in the unity of per- 
ception, of intention, and of light. It is organic. More- 
over, how truly relation is the condition of life may be 
understood from the extinct state of the English stage, 
which resembles nothing so much as a Royal Academy 
picture. Even though the actors may be added together 
with something like vivacity (though that is rare), they 
have no vitality in common. They are not members one 
of another. If the Church and Stage Guild is still in 
existence, it would do much for the art by teaching that 
scriptural maxim. I think, furthermore, that the life of 
our bodies has never been defined so suggestively as by 
one who named it a living relation of lifeless atoms. 
Could the value of relation be more curiously set forth ? 
And one might penetrate some way towards a considera- 
tion of the vascular organism of a true literary style in 
which there is a vital relation of otherwise lifeless word 
with word. And wherein lies the progress of architecture 
from the stupidity of the pyramid and the dead weight of 
the Cyclopean wall to the spring and the flight of the 
ogival arch, but in a quasi-organic relation? But the 
way of such thoughts might be intricate, and the sun rules 
me to simplicity. 
He reigns as centrally in the blue sky as in the clouds. 
This October has had days absolutely cloudless. I should 
not have certainly known it had there been a hill in 


sight. The gradations of the blue are incalculable, in- 
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finite, and they deepen from the central fire. As to the 
earthly scenery, there are but two ‘ views’ on the plain ; 
for the aspect of the light is the whole landscape. To 
look with the sun or against the sun—this is the alterna- 
tive splendour. To look with the sun is to face a golden 
country, shadowless, serene, noble and strong in light, 
with a certain lack of relief that suggests—to those who 
dream of landscape—the country of adream. The serried 
pines and the lighted fields and the golden ricks of the 
farms are dyed with the sun as one might paint with a 
colour. Bright as it is, the glow is rather the dye of sun- 
light than its luminosity. For by a kind of paradox the 
luminous landscape is that which is full of shadows—the 
landseape before you when you turn and face the sun. 
Not only every reed and rush of the salt marshes, every 
uncertain aspen-leaf of the few trees, but every particle 
of the English October air shows a shadow and makes a 
mystery of the light. There is nothing but shadow and 
sun; colour is absorbed, and the landscape is reduced to 
a shining simplicity. Thus is the dominant sun sufficient 
for his day. His passage kindles to unconsuming fires 
and quenches into living ashes. No incidents save of his 
causing, no delight save of his giving: from the sun- 
rise, when the larks, not for pairing but for play, sing the 
only virginal song of the year—a heart younger than 
Spring’s in this Autumn of decline—even to the sunset, 
when the herons scream together in the shallows. And 





the sun dominates by his absence, compelling the low 
country to sadness in the melancholy night. 
Auice MEYNELL, 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE 
PROLOGUE TO ‘BEAU AUSTIN, A PLAY IN FOUR ACTS 
BY W. KE. HENLEY AND R. L. STEVENSON. 


‘ fo all and singular,’ as Dryden says, 

We bring a fancy of those Georgian days, 
Whose style still breathed a faint and fine perfume 
Of old-world courtliness and old-world bloom : 
When speech was elegant and talk was fit, 

For slang had not been canonised as wit ; 

When manners reigned, when breeding had the wall, 
And Women—yes !—were ladies first of all ; 

When Grace was conscious of its gracefulness, 

And man—though Man !—was not ashamed to dress. 
A brave formality, a measured ease, 

Were his—and her’s—whose effort was to please, 
And to excel in pleasing was to reign 

And, if you sighed, never to sigh in vain. 


But then, as now—it may be, something more— 
Woman and man were human to the core. 

The hearts that throbbed behind that quaint attire 
Burned with a plenitude of essential fire. 

They too could risk, they also could rebel, 

They could love wisely—they could love too well. 
In that great duel of Sex, that ancient strife 
Which is the very central fact of life, 

They could 





and did—engage it breath for breath, 
They could—and did—get wounded unto death. 
As at all times since time for us began 

Woman was truly woman, man was man, 

And joy and sorrow were as much at home 

In trifling Tunbridge as in mighty Rome. 


Dead—dead and done with! Swift from shine to shade 
The roaring generations flit and fade. 
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To this one, fading, flitting, like the rest, 

We come to proffer—be it worst or best— 

A sketch, a shadow, of one brave old time ; 

A hint of what it might have held sublime ; 

A dream, an idyll, call it what you will, 

Of man still Man, and woman—Woman still ! 
W. E. Hen ey. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SAPPHO. 


[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.] 
London, 28th Oct. 1890. 

S1R,—In an admirable article entitled ‘ The Paradox of Style’ 
which appeared in your last issue, and with the main argument 
of which I am in hearty accord, you somewhat recklessly assert 
that it is ‘one of Longinus his titles to fame that he has saved 
from decay the only piece of true and perfect Sappho in ex- 
istence.’ But happily the beautiful ode, motxAdépov’ aédvar’ 
’Adpodira, is still preserved, and a reterence to Bergk’s Poete 
Lyrict Grect or Mr. Wharton’s Sappho will convince you that 
there are left us not a few fragments of the works of the fair 
Lesbian. Indeed, the known relics of Sappho, together with 
an array of English versions, make up—este Mr Wharton— 
quite a stout volume. The stanza of which you quote an Eng- 
lish travesty was translated almost two thousand years ago by 
Catullus, and this is what he made of it: 

‘ Lingua sed torpet, tenuis sub artus 
Flamma demanat, sonitu suopte 
Tintinant aures, gemina teguntur 
Lumina nocte.’ 
But Catullus was a poet, and he could express more than a 
voiceless echo of Sappho’s sentiment.—I am, etc., 
A CONSTANT READER. 


‘BLIND OLD DANDOLO,’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 


Cambridge, 28th October 1890. 

SIR,—It is surprising that you no more than Lord Rosebery 
seem acquainted with the fact that ‘blind old Dandolo’ is one 
of the most infamous figures in medizval history. In proof of 
this statement I need only refer you to the story of the Fifth 
Crusade. First of all he swindled the Crusaders into paying 
an exorbitant sum for their conveyance to the Holy Land. 
Then by disreputable intrigues he got the whole management 
of the Crusade into his own hands, and diverted it from being 
an expedition against the infidels into a piratical attack on 
the commercial rivals of Venice and a means of gratifying 
his own private spite. Zara fell before him, and so did 
Constantinople, but not one of his victimised followers ever 
reached Palestine to strike a blow for the honour of God and 
the recovery of His Sepulchre. If Lord Rosebery ever com- 
pared Mr. Gladstone to this person—and you have a capacity 
for pleasant jesting that makes one suspect the authenticity of 
the alleged quotation—it is a curious instance of how a man 
may be canonised—or the opposite—for all time by half a‘line 
in a popular poet.—I am, etc., M. A. 

[ Note.—The description concerns Lord Rosebery much more 
than ourselves. } 





REVIEWS. 
GREEK ODES AND EPIGRAMS. 


Odes from the Greek Dramatists. Edited by ALFRED W. 
POLLARD. London: Stott. 

Fifty Poems of Meleager. With a Translation by WALTER 
HEADLAM. London: Macmillan. 

In the preface to his Odes from the Greek Dramatists Mr. 
Pollard is almost persuaded to confess that ‘nobody ever has 
translated a Greek chorus, and nobody ever will.’ Milton 
no doubt might have acquitted himself supremely well in 
the task, but he preferred to create in Samson Agonistes the 
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type of an original choric ode. There are not a few poets and 
scholars who have written an ingenious succession of pleasant 
rhymes on a theme suggested by Sophocles or Euripides. But 
the work of the best of them cannot properly be styled trans- 
lation; and with Mr. Swinburne’s magnificent rendering of the 
passage in The Birds beginning aye dy piow dvdpes dpavpdBoe 
as the one remarkable exception, Mr. Pollard’s book is a record 
of failure : often meritorious, sometimes splendid, but always 
failure. And it would be wonderful were it otherwise. In the 
answering of antistrophe to strophe there is a large dignity, a 
breadth of effect, which none of the moderns, save Milton, has 
ever realised. It is impossible to listen to the rhythm of an 
Eschylean ode without recognising that the poet never lost 
sight of the material conditions of his art. The lines are written 
to be chanted, and seem vaguely to suggest, as you read them 
the austere movement of the dancers, the simplicity of the 
musical accompaniment. The Greek chorus is generally dis- 
tinguished by an almost oracular compression. A compound 
word, for instance, may express an idea which in English can 
only be set forth by the tiresome expedient of a fresh sentence ; 
or half-a-dozen adjectives are permitted to follow one another 
without the intervention of verb or particle. The cumulative 
force thus gathered is dissipated by the timid translator, who 
likes his constructions to finish with his couplets. Indeed, the 
English language, as commonly handled, is powerless to repre- 
sent the pomp and sublimity of the Greek ode. One might 
with well-nigh equal chance of success attempt to produce 
the effect of an orchestra on the shrilly flute. 

The majority of Mr. Pollard’s translators have produced 
paraphrases of remarkable neatness and precision, but few have 
made a definite attempt to adhere to the style of the original. 
The earlier among them write in a jingling couplet, in which 
all sense of the structure of the Greek verse is irreparably 


lost. 
‘Stranger, thou art standing now 
On Colonos’ sparry brow : 
All the haunts of Attic ground, 
Where the matchless coursers bound, 
Boast not, through their realms of bliss, 
Other spot as fair as this.’ 


That is how Joseph Anstice thought fit to translate the beauti- 
ful ode in the G:difus Coloneus, evimmov, Eéve, tacde xapas. 
The diction is hopelessly commonplace, and the oft-recurring 
rhyme is a constant irritation. Later bards have shown so 
little respect for their original as wilfully to mimic Mr. Swin- 
burne’s mannerisms in their translation. The measure into 
which Mr. Oscar Wilde has distorted devaoe NepeAa, the ex- 
quisite lyric from Zhe Clouds, is a masterpiece of inapposite 
parody. The following lines will suffice to show the aspirant 
how not to translate Aristophanes : 
‘ Cloud-maidens that float on for ever, 
Dew-sprinkled, fleet bodies and fair, 
Let us rise from our Sire’s loud river, 
Great ocean, and soar through the air.’ K.T.X. 

But Sir George Young is guilty of a far deadlier sin. He 
has perverted Sophocles’ matchless "Epws avixare payay into 
lines clumsy and cumbrous as these : 

‘O Love, thou art victor in fight : thou mak’st all things afraid ; 
Thou couchest thee softly at night on the cheeks of a maid.’ 


Here we lose sense as well as rhythm ; and if no better version 
than this were forthcoming, would it not have been wiser on 
Mr. Pollard’s part to omit the lyric altogether? But there are 
far better things than these in the volume. The less compli- 
cated rhythms of Euripides suit best the modern guise, and with 
this poet the moderns are less contestably successful. John 
Hookham Frere’s translation from the A/ces/¢s is neither trivial 
nor too melodious, and Miss Mary Robinson and Messrs. Ver- 
rall, Housman, and others have contributed several notable 
versions. The translations of Professor Lewis Campbell and 
Messrs. Robert Browning and Morshead are by this familiar, 
and specimens of their method will be found in Mr. Pollard’s 
volume. To Mr. Swinburne’s vigorous handling of the chorus 
from Zhe Birds we have already referred. In metre and move- 
ment it follows the original closely; and as Mr. Swinburne 
can manage anapests as easily as his brother poets manage 
iambics, he has overcome a difficulty which the majority 
would find insuperable. 
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‘ Poor plumeless ephemerals, comfortless mortals, as visions of creatures 
fast fleeing, 

Lift up your mind unto us that are deathless, and dateless the date of our 

being : 

Us, children of heaven, us, ageless for aye, us, all of whose thoughts are 

eternal ; 

That ye may from henceforth, having heard of us all things aright as to 

matters supernal, 
Of the being of birds and beginning of gods, and of streams, and the 

dark beyond reaching, 
Truthfully knowing aright, in my name bid Prodicus pack with his 

preaching.’ 
Have we not here the lilt and energy of the original? It will 
be noticed that Mr. Swinburne rhymes his long anapezestic lines ; 
but then he is a master of strange metres, and his example 
should be but a warning to lesser bards. For rhymes, except 
in the hands of a poet, are hostile to dignity and therefore an 
effectual bar to an adequate rendering of choric odes. Open 
Mr. Pollard’s book where you will and tinkling rhymes will 
irritate your ear. A prolonged study of Milton is essential 
for him who aspires to translate Aischylus or Sophocles. A 
chorus should be simple in structure and stately in rhythm ; 
its diction should ever rise above mere elegance. An inge- 
nuity of expression, a stern selection of phrase, are indispen- 
sable. It is not enough to rattle rhymes. To the cultured 
that is always easy; it requires genius to make words march 
to Milton’s measure, and genius is not always near at hand. 
Incomparably the noblest choric ode in English is the superb 
passage in Samson Agonistes,‘ O how comely it is and how 
reviving, and he who fits the choruses of the Agamemnon 
into such a form as that will earn for himself imperishable 
glory. But we may well despair of Miltonic translators; and 
meanwhile we prefer the Greek chorus Englished in becom- 
ing prose—not ‘the prose of Bohn ’—to the graceful para- 
phrases of poet or scholar. However, Mr. Pollard has made 
a wise selection; he has added an intelligent introduction 
and a valuable bibliography. The book, moreover, is beauti- 
fully printed, and the Greek type, though a little fantastic, is an 
enduring pleasure. 

The poems of Meleager fail of their effect in the anthology. 
To separate them from the ingenious rubbish which surrounds 
them is like sifting gold from sand. A complete edition that 
may be held in the hand or be thrust in the pocket is still to 
seek, for Mr. Walter Headlam’s Fz/ty Poems of Meleager is at 
once too large and too small. It is too large because it rejoices 
in an expanse of margin which the text scarce serves to blot ; 
it is too small because we should like the text of more than 
fifty of Meleager’s poems. Mr. Headlam has approached his 
task with a certain timidity. His versions are literal and in- 
elegant ; the original seems to be kept as a bogie ever before 
his eyes. It is no doubt his respect for the Greek that induces 
him to translate dxpatoy av@os as ‘my blooming floweret,’ and to 
give us ‘sucking scions’ as an equivalent for g@urd 6nancarta. 
His introduction is curiously crude and obscure, and the whole 
volume displays the accuracy and lack of imagination of the 
studious undergraduate. It must, however, be conceded that, 
were it efficiently handled, the quatrain he has chosen would be 
well fitted for his purpose, and that the lines not uncommonly 
run with an easy smoothness. We miss, however, the note of 
emotion which distinguishes the original, and we must perforce 
confess that, though Mr. Headlam has sometimes shown us 
the frame, he has always permitted the spirit to elude him. But 
who shall translate the untranslatable ? 


LORD IDDESLEIGH. 


Life, Letters, and Diaries of Sir Stafford Northcote, First Earl 
of Iddesleigh. By ANDREW LANG. Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 

When it was known that one of the most brilliant and versa- 
tile of living men of letters was writing a life of Lord Iddesleigh, 
it was hoped that Stanhope’s Pz¢¢ would be surpassed and 
that Lockhart’s Scott would be rivalled : perhaps, too, that the 
book would include some food for gossip if not some startling 
revelations. None of these speculations was realised ; and for 
this simple reason, that Mr. Lang was all along hemmed in by 
the difficulties inevitably encompassing the writer of contem- 
porary history. It would be indecent, as it would have been 
abhorrent to Lord Iddesieigh, to lift the curtain on the last 
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scenes in his public life in the life-time of any of the actors in 
the play. In all that concerns Lord Randolph Churchill, in all 
that concerns Lord Salisbury’s assumption of the Foreign Office 
in 1886, Mr. Lang has observed a seemly reticence ; and as he 
says in his introduction, ‘He who never grumbled shall not 
have grumbling done for him.’ He will not ‘ confess the sins 
of other people.’ When, however, nearly as much reticence is 
observed with regard to the connection with Lord Beaconsfield, 
you feel some natural disappointment. It seems incompre- 
hensible that Mr. Lang should have found little or nothing to 
say, Should have no comment to make, on the alliance between 
the great Earl and his Chancellor of the Exchequer. There 
are references in letters, and there is a charming picture (from 
Sir Stafford’s diary) of Hughenden and its master in his library, 
with the record of a talk about books: and that is practically 
all. Itis almost as if Mr. Lang had essayed the Gladstonian 
method, and sought to persuade himself that Lord Beacons- 
field—(whom he does not love)—had never existed. And while 
we are fault-finding, it may here be said that there is a certain 
lack of unity and arrangement, with not a little evidence of 
carelessness ; and while such political criticism as Mr. Lang 
permits himself is often witty and always true, the unfriendly 
critic may justify himself in calling it flippant and cynical. 
The book, however, does not claim to be either a history or a 
political investigation ; it is a tribute to the memory of a man 
of much charm and many virtues, whose public life has far less 
interest for his biographer than his character. The introduc- 
tion, which sets forth a just estimate of Lord Iddesleigh, written 
as Mr. Lang can write at his best, and the chapter entitled 
‘ Literary Pursuits and Domestic Life,’ are essays full of charm; 
and for these at least we must be more than grateful. 

Lord Iddesleigh’s place in politics was unique. A country 
squire with the training of an official and the tastes of a man 
of letters, he contributed to Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet an 
element precious almost beyond all others to the recreator 
and renewer of the country party. His winning personality, 
his moderation, his perfect urbanity and self-control, gave him 
a position in the House of Commons more enviable perhaps 
than that of any of his contemporaries ; while to that same 
quality of moderation was due in no small measure the con- 
fidence with which he inspired the country at large. Even 
had Mr. Gladstone not frightened all moderate men from his 
side, Lord Iddesleigh would still have won them to Lord 
Beaconsfield’s. For him politics was not a game; the public 
service was a duty. It is significant that of all recent states- 
men he best fulfilled the Duke’s ideal of entire subordina- 
tion of self and party to country and Queen. Public life in 
sritain has been the poorer by his loss—an element of chivalry 
has gone out from it: nothing mean nor tricky, nothing of 
the nature of a dodge, could have come near him. To those 
whose privilege it was to know Sir Stafford Northcote, even 
Mr. Lang’s panegyric seems inadequate to convey an idea of 
his entirely lovable character. Playing with the Queen’s 
grandchildren at Balmoral, writing and acting charades with 
his own at Pynes, riding ‘Nimrod’ with the Pynes harriers, pre- 
siding over some three thousand students in Edinburgh (the sun 
of the vast assembly, though the clouds of tobacco smoke made 
him well-nigh invisible), quoiting on the deck of the Pandora, 
or reading Paradise Lost or Molitre in her cabin—in all and 
each of these various parts he won the affection and the regard 
of every one about him. 

It is not worth while to follow Mr. Lang in his defence of 
Sir Stafford’s Budgets, nor through his 7éswmé of Sir Stafford’s 
work as a young official and as a practised Minister. He has 
made figures as attractive as possible ; the Alabama Arbitration 
is enlivened by tales of dinners and fétes; the work of the 
Committee on the Depression of Trade is treated without 
detail but not without interest ; while the difficulties of Sir 
Stafford’s term of office as Secretary for India, though ‘ but 
faintly appreciated, are made to seem very real. It was at 
this time that the Sultan visited England, and Sir Stafford 
thought it would be fitting that the India Office should give 
some special recognition to the sovereign of a great Mohamme- 
dan Power. With the Indian Council, therefore, he sent out 
invitations for a ball, which was a brilliant success. It is char- 
acteristic of him that though of necessity the cost of the ball 
was defrayed out of the Indian revenue, yet on leaving office, 
the Indian revenue being (as usual) less than the expenditure, 
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he handed over £1000 out of his own pocket for distribution 
among the leading hospitals of India: a gift unparalleled in 
the history of Indian Secretaries. 


IN INDIAN INK. 


Life in an Indian Village. By T. RAMAKRISHNA, B.A. 
London: Unwin. 

When a native of India writes English he is regarded with 
wonder by many good people in these far Atlantic islands, and 
when he quotes Sir Walter and Professor Max Miiller they 
opine that he is plainly a writer of great culture. But, seen from 
near, the wonder is that he writes no better. He is carefully 
taught from infancy, he is a more diligent school-boy than 
a Briton of his years, and more attention is paid to English 
literature and composition in our Indian colleges than in 
those of England. Mr. T. Ramakrishna, B.A., is a favourable 
specimen of the Anglicised Hindoo. He is a graduate of the 
Madras University, and wrote in the Madras Christian College 
Magazine a series of essays on village life in Southern India, 
here published in book form, with a preface by Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff. The intention is good and the subject is fascinating, but 
in spite of gleams of insight and touches of observation the 
general effect is frigid and jejune. This may not be entirely the 
writer’s fault, for with a Scottish (missionary) professor standing 
over him with a moral tawse even an artist might feel hampered 
in working from the warm, live, Indian nude. It must be hard 
to have to write (at the end of a tolerably well-felt sketch of a 
village priest or Aujarz) such stuff as this, for example: ‘The 
pujart, it will thus be seen, is a most deceitful person practising 
his trade with success among the ignorant villagers. Happily 
under the benign British rule education is spreading fast, and 
the intelligence of the country is advancing at a rapid rate, and 
the day is not far distant when the wretched class of men, one 
of whom I have tried in the above pages to depict, will soon 
have vanished off the face of the land.’ You see the Professor 
from here: forgetting to add a comma or to cross out a 
superfluous adverb in his admiration of these ‘verra proper 
sentiments, judeeciously expressed,’ But these moral reflections 
are unluckily of most imperfect veracity. You do not so much 
as begin to indicate the Brahman’s character and place when 
you call him a most deceitful person ; the Brahman is not one 
of a wretched class ; nor, if Mr. Ramakrishna has been edu- 
cated inthe English tongue, is the Brahman at all likely to soon 
vanish off the face of the earth. At times the well-trained 
school-boy breaks loose from the dominie. Ina dialogue of 
women bathing at a tank, a reader who knows the country may 
perceive nude Nature moving under the heavy English draperies. 
Hindu women’s talk is the most varied and flexible in the 
world : it is sweet, coarse, mincing, bantering, ironical, erotic, 
supplicating, and the rest ; it is carefully classified ; and it has 
been worn by usage into a characteristic (and often exquisite) 
scholarship of phrase. ‘ The dish was so good that my husband 
was extremely pleased with my culinary skill’ is Mr. Rama- 
krishna’s version of a fragment ; and again: ‘ When one of his 
brothers-in-law abused Minakshi, his concubine, as being the 
cause of all these troubles to their beloved sister, he sprang upon 
the poor fellow like a tiger and severely assaulted him, saying 
that he would tamely submit to anything else, but would never 
allow his dear concubine to be abused.’ All the effect of the 
rich idiom in which the tale was told is lost in the English 
melted butter. In other words, Mr. Ramakrishna is not a 
good writer. A common defect of the Oriental ear is shown 
in a misquotation from Cowper: ‘I am ¢#e monarch of all | 
survey.’ In some mysterious way the interpolated article 
exactly gives the cadence into which young English-speaking 
Indians habitually fall; and to be properly appreciated their 
written work should be read in a like disjointed and staccato 
style. 

Yet though Mr. Ramakrishna is unskilled in English ; though 
he has so little knowledge of the history of crafts as to think 
that a barber-surgeon is a combination of trades peculiar to 
his village; though he is so little versed in Indian poetry 
and craftsman’s lore as to be astonished to hear a jeweller 
quote a Tamil version of a well-known Sanscrit poem, 
wherein a ruby is likened to a drop of a freshly killed pigeon’s 
blood—not sparrow’s, as he inaccurately remembers ; though 
he is so unobservant of the splendid pictorial setting of his 
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subject that he entirely ignores its atmosphere, sunlight, aridity, 
verdure, colour, and cloud ; and though he omits to mention 
several of the functions and some of the personages of the vil- 
lage commune system he sets forth to describe,—his little book 
is still interesting. A serious student of that system would 
find its structure scientifically treated with profound knowledge 
and in a vivid style in Mr. Denzil Ibbetson’s Ethnography of 
the Punjab ; but even an amateur like Mr. Ramakrishna might 
contribute something to our knowledge of a most ancient and 
fascinating form of life. But it is a hateful thing to be an 
amateur at all; and although India is proverbially a Paradise 
of amateurs, her young men should aim at a higher mark than 
that they do. Our author, like many of his class, has not a 
soul of his own: he is neither fish nor flesh—not quite English 
scholar and scarcely ‘honest Injun’; while such poetic and 
dramatic instincts as he possesses have been flattened out 
between wedges of imperfectly assimilated Western lore. The 
future of such young men (which is the future of Indian letters) 
is of far greater interest and importance than the booklets they 
produce. Theiron law of temperament has decreed that Oriental 
observation of facts has always been—probably will always be 
— deficient in technical accuracy. But dramatic faculty, poetical 
fancy, and narrative power have never been awanting in India. 
It is grievous to see how—by the adoption of a bad method of 
work and a mistaken point of sight—these fine qualities are 
being smothered under a parade of European and Oriental 
scholarship. Anybody, even Sir M. E. Grant Duff, can write 
moral reflections and draw general conclusions so useful and 
judicious as to be worth exactly the value of the paper they are 
written on ; but it is only the writer on the spot, who knows the 
people, that can paint them for us as they are and at the same 
time achieve a work of art. The model waits, alive and palpi- 
tating. Will not Mr. T. Ramakrishna, B.A., take off his gloves 
and mufflers and try again? But simply and directly, forget- 
ting the Professor and his moral tawse? 


FICTION, 


Mr. Anstey’s special gift is impossible to mistake as it is im- 
possible to counterfeit. He has an exceptionally keen sense 
of the latent humours of commonplace, everyday life. The 
stereotyped phrase and the conventional manner of uttering 
it are his peculiar care. Nay, the very channel in which 
the thoughts of the ordinary human being run is no mys- 
tery to him. He has penetrated to the innermost recesses 
of the Briton’s heart. He gave ample proof in poems like 
the incomparable ‘Juniper Jem’ of the profound grasp he 
possesses of the inward workings of the Anglo-Saxon’s intel- 
lectual machinery. There he revealed in a few masterly strokes 
the artifices which beguile his imagination and the flavouring 
which gratifies his taste. In these Voces Populi (London : 
Longmans) his object is not dissimilar. But the art he displays 
in achieving it is if anything more subtle, more refined, and no 
less successful. Here indeed is displayed an invisible world : 
the soul of the average person in all ranks of life from the 
middle-class downwards is laid bare to view, yet in no un- 
kindly spirit. There is nothing of the rancorous or the savage. 
The victims are handled lovingly: they will probably delight 
each in the other’s doom. Some of the sketches are of course 
better than others. But whether you travel third-class parlia- 
mentary with the suburban tradesman and the seedy but burly 
stranger, or visit Daubeney Stippell’s studio on Picture Sunday, 
or listen to the Musical Prodigy, or spend Sunday afternoon in 
Hyde Park, or do the French play, or visit the North British 
Hydropathic, Mr. Anstey perpetually charms by his shrewd wit, 
his nice observation, and his abundant humour. His touch is 
almost always light. He scarce ever oversteps the mark. Heis 
not of those who think detail a substitute for imagination. To be 
brief, he has known how to select the essential and to discard 
the irrelevant, and he has hit, above all, upon a most plausible 
and appropriate convention, so that his words are not the actual 
words of any A or B or Cor D individually (these would indeed 
be profitless and impossible), but are the words of the essential 
A or B or Cor D atrév xa@’ atrov. Then, his Cockney speech 
is true to the very life, nor has he committed the very gross 
blunder of attempting to render the precise abnormal pro- 
nunciation of every word by a species of fatuous and weari- 
some phonetic spelling. We were much more surprised and 
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gratified to find his reproduction of the Highland dialect so 
faithful and so free from the ridiculous imbecilities which 
usually do duty in the book of a Sassenach for the language 
of the Gael. Mr. J. Bernard Partridge has embellished the 
work with pen-and-ink drawings not unworthy of the text. 

An ambitious author is ‘Leslie Keith, and one formerly 
credited with the deliberate intention of producing a series of 
novels which should rival in excellence and popularity those of 
the late Sir Walter Scott. A Lost J/lusion (London : Methuen) 
is the result of much mental striving and earnest, not to say 
yearnest, endeavour. The heroine was one Elizabeth, a half- 
bred Quaker at a time when Quakers were much more ob- 
trusively militant than now. A great part of the story is taken 
up with an elaborate description of a little town full of 
Quakers, and their ‘cool,’ ‘ sweet,’ ‘ pure,’ rigorous, and gener- 
ally uncomfortable way of furnishing their houses and con- 
ducting the business of life. It is extremely depressing, 
and that any one but an avowed critic, on duty strongly 
bent, will struggle right through it is highly questionable. 
Elizabeth married Dale, a rich but absurd manufacturer, 
who went about seeking after beauty and letting his mills 
take care of themselves. In this he was abetted by his cousin 
Roger, a singularly disinterested manager, who gladly under- 
took the whole direction of the business, and did it very well 
although his employer lived close by and refused to know 
anything about it. Elizabeth loved Dale dearly, and so did 
he her, though he was in fact a wicked, selfish man, who had 
in former times seduced one Rose, a village maiden, and was 
still adequately supporting her and her natural son. At 
last Rose got bored and drowned herself, and Elizabeth 
found it out, and then the band played. She went back 
to a Quaker cousin’s house, and sulked there until an old iover 
of Rose took an opportunity of murdering Dale, whereupon 
Elizabeth went and saw Dale die, and forgave him—to some 
extent. After which she adopted his and Rose’s child (having 
none of her own) ; and perhaps she subsequently married Roger 
and perhaps she didn’t. We are afraid she did, for Roger had 
the makings of a rather good fellow in him, and deserved some- 
thing livelier. Everything else in the book is almost as un- 
attractive as the description of life in the Quaker town. The 
language of ‘ Leslie Keith’ is most scrupulous. Anybody else 
might say ‘ Palais Royal,’ but here we have ‘ Palais Royale,’ 
which shows that the author had not forgotten that it is a 
French expression. Elizabeth lost the illusion referred to in 
the title, and it seems to have been the belief that she and Dale 
were a pure-hearted woman and a clean-minded man. 

At the third page of M. Fortuné du Boisgobey’s new novel, 
le Chéne-Capitaine (Paris: Plon), Paul de Pontcroix tells his 
friend le bon Jacques—(as the author conspires with his readers 
to call that capital fellow the Vicomte de Gonville)—of the death 
of his uncle, the Commandant de Roscauvel. It had been 
ascribed to a hunting accident; but Simone, the Commandant’s 
daughter, carried her theory of assassination to the point of 
refusing to marry any but the man who should have run the 
murderer to earth. Immediately upon this conversation the 
friends make the acquaintance of a charming Creole Countess 
at the Annamite Theatre in the Exhibition, find that she knew 
the deceased officer at Mauritius, and detect signs of recogni- 
tion between herself and the big drum. The same night le 
bon Jacques discovers Khoa, the Cochin-Chinese drummer 
aforesaid, climbing the Countess’s garden wall, and loses money 
at his club to an engaging foreigner who also knew the 
deceased officer at Mauritius. Then the, plot thickens. The 
Countess, whose ever-beautiful name is Carmen, is mixed up 
with the engaging foreigner. The Commandant’s son comes 
to Paris and ‘ makes his wedding,’ insulting a man whose face 
he has seen before, although he cannot remember the circum- 
stances. This, again, is the engaging foreigner. What Cimaise 
and the Marquise and the cafitaine au long cours and the 
shoemaker have to make in the plot, and how le bon Jacques 
(of course) romps in an easy winner, must be got from the 
book. It is written on the Boisgobey convention. The puzzles 
of years are unravelled by the accidents of a moment, and 
one cannot prevent the reflection that even a Scotland Yard 
plain-clothes-man would have ‘put the darbies’ on the criminal 
with so much assistance from coincidence. Indeed, the issue 
is evident before the voyage to Brittany. But no one could 
have foreseen the tact with which M. Boisgobey has arranged 
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a novel punishment for murder. If the reader shall have 
warmed to his work he will find the duel after the American 
mode, with its unforeseen result, as good in its way as the hard 
riding of the Immortal Three on the track of Milady and the 
circumstances of her execution. 

Nessa Grahame, the heroine of Between Life and Death 
(London : Chatto), inherits from her predecessors in fiction some 
fatal blemishes of intellect and sense. If she had only consulted 
hersolicitor all her troubles might have ended in the first chapter, 
Four attempts to murder her would never have been made. She 
need never have been a circus rider nor have lived in squalid 
obscurity. She would never, let us hope, have married a ‘ homi- 
cidal maniac.’ She would never have committed bigamy, and 
she would certainly have crowned the flame of her first love, 
The truth is, however, that in our sober moments we are glad 
she did not consult her solicitor. We had far rather that 
she should suffer by her folly than we in the absence of her 
adventures. Mr. Frank Barrett’s story is in fact excellent. 
There is a good plot full of incident which tends toward the 
thrilling. But the attempted murders and other crimes are not 
vulgar: the horror they inspire is the result of writing and 
treatment. When Mr. Barrett essays a description he shows 
a light and truthful cleverness which make you wonder why 
on earth he essays it so seldom. He carefully avoids any- 
thing but conversation, and with the faculty he has there is 
nothing which adds so much to the literary merits of a book. 
In a word, he is so well up to the level of his earlier work as to 
leave you (as always) a strong impression that he could do 
still better. 

Miss Overton’s Wedding (London: Hutchinson) is one of a 
set of ‘Stories of the Long Lane’ all much on the same low level. 
They would be idle hours, indeed, that could be fleeted by the 
aid of such flat, stale, unprofitable stuff. They are meant for 
the most part to be light and cheerful in kind, but they are 
neither amusingly conceived nor amusingly told, and the would- 
be humourous and pathetic ones do not at all ‘ come off.’ Dave's 
Wife is perhaps the nearest success of all the batch ; but there 
is little to recommend the others, individually or generally. In 
fact, they are not worth the paper they are printed on. 

If all the stories are going to be up to the level of A/ademoiselle 
Jxe (London : Unwin), ‘The Pseudonym Library’ will be a good 
thing. *Tis a tiny volume, and not easily put down till you have 
finished, and the author, whoever she be, may be congratulated 
on a bit of really original and clever work. ‘The personality of 
Mademoiselle Ixe herself is impressive and alluring, and the 
tragedy she brings into the heart of the good-natured, every- 
day folks among whom she comes is exceedingly effective. 
There are humourous touches, and the pathos is high in quality, 
the treatment is artistic, the dialogue is well and naturally worded 
(to the point, indeed, of using ‘ like’ for ‘as’). And what more 
need one say of a book than that? 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


The Works of Sir William Stirling Maxwell. Vols. 1.-1V.: 
Annals of the Artists of Spain. London: Nimmo. 

It was a happy thought of Mr, Robert Guy to edit and Mr. 
Nimmo to reprint the Annals of the Artists of Spain of the 
late Sir William Stirling Maxwell—that admirable type of the 
Scottish literate and gentleman. Times have changed since 
1848 and 1855, the several dates of the first editions of his 
Annals and his Velasguez ; and with them the point of view 
has changed as well. But the Amma/s—especially in its present 
state—is still the most accurate and serviceable history of the 
facts of Spanish art we know, and the Ve/asguez—here interpo- 
lated in its proper place—is still as good an account of the 
painter’s |life and work as one wants to have. The book, in- 
deed, is a mine of learning, a monument of arrangement and 
research ; and it is so carefully phrased and written that it 
may be read with a certain pleasure as a piece of style. 
As here presented it is by way of being a new thing. Sir 
William worked at the published text for thirty years, making 
‘numerous corrections and alterations in both the text and the 
notes,’ and inserting ‘copious additions’: all of which are ‘care- 
fully incorporated’ ; the Velasguez is reprinted as an integral 
part of the work, the introductory chapter being relegated to an 
appendix ; Sir William’s references have been carefully checked 
and brought down to date; his Catalogue of Velasquez and 
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Murillo is reprinted in an appendix with his interpolations 
and corrections ; the original illustrations have all been repro- 
duced, together with a certain number of new ones, either 
selected by Sir William himself or by Sir William’s editor from 
Sir William’s own collections. As for the appearance of the 
thing, it is stately—we had almost said sumptuous. The type 
is good, the page has a certain air, the effect has something in 
consonance with Sir William’s style—a style by no means 
without pomp and the self-consciousness (the phrase is used 
with no unpleasant nor disparaging intention) which is near 
akin to vanity. ‘True, the illustrations are old-fashioned, and 
in many cases—as, for example, when they purport to shadow 
forth in black and white the pictures of the incomparable 
painter of the Lanzas and the Meninas—they offer but the 
feeblest and bluntest suggestions of their originals. But that 
was to be expected, and does little or nothing to lessen the use- 
fulness of a very useful book. , 

Useful as history, of course. The Azna/s is history pure 
and simple. As art-criticism it has—happily—no existence. 
Sir William loved pictures much ; but he loved facts more. He 
had no theories to air, and he indulged as little as possible 
in the use of critical slang. He lived before the days of 
‘values’ and ‘ square painting’ and ‘the sense of the material.’ 
The age whose child he was had not outgrown its Raffaelle, 
and was content in the sentiment of its Murillo. Then good 
intentions went for something, and the look in the eyes of a 
Madonna was of vastly greater moment than the mastery of 
medium displayed in the representation of a satin gown. ‘Twas 
a dreadful time, no doubt ; and we have seen the last of it not 
even yet. But it had its compensations. You could admire 
with perfect sincerity—indeed with a certain amount of applause 
—a perfectly false or an utterly foreign issue ; and there was 
none to take you by the beard and clepe you ignoramus 
and Anti-asthete for your pains. The Soul, in fact, had not 
yet contrived to get itself discredited as a principal factor in 
the production of the Work of Art; and the fact that you looked 
for it in a picture by a great Master was still incomparable 
proof that you of all men were best qualified to write about 
him. ‘Times, as we have said, have changed ; and with times 
the point of view has changed ; and with the point of view the 
affectation and the slang have changed ; and the effect is per- 
haps no better than before. It is the Artist now that asks you 
to remark the workings of his Soul and to take for granted its 
presence in his Work. It is the Critic now that takes upon 
himself to ‘confound his Soul, and what is his technical 
quality ?’ And all the while the patient Public stands between 
the two (like Issachar or the Ass of Buridan) ; and wonders 
what all the pother is about, and would like—but dare not from 
fear of the Critic—to go back to its search for literature in music 
and colour and form; and would give much to be instructed of 
the Critic—but cannot by reason of the Artist and his loud and 
bitter cry about his Soul—in the mysteries of the technical 
quality, the ‘passionate sense of the medium,’ the secrets of 
the paintiness of paint. It is fair to add that Sir William, were 
he still in life, would as we deem still hold the even tenor of 
his way, caring as little in fact for the crzs du ca@ur of the 
Artist as for the mathematics of the Critic, concerned about 
nothing so much as the correctness of his facts, the impreg- 
nable quality of his dates, the dignity and ‘ copy’ (to revive a 
charming Elizabethanism) of his style. It was not given to 
him to see that Velasquez was presently to be recognised for 
one of the kings of paint—as one in a trine whose other stars 
were Titian and Rembrandt van Rhyn; and that Murillo and 
Raffaelle were colourists of no account, to begin with, and, 
to conclude, were chiefly painters for the Anti-zsthete and the 
Literary Man. But his work was all the better done for that ; 
and there is probably more in his judgments than the enthu- 
siastic modern might rejoice to believe. 


A PAISLEY BODY. 


Peter Brough: A Paisley Philanthropist. By JAMES B. 
STURROCK, M.A. Paisley: Gardner. 

Peter Brough was a philanthropist of Paisley, and this is his 
Story, written to order by James B. Sturrock, M.A., also of 
Paisley. Peter was born at Old Scone in 1797 ; his real name 
was Patrick, but ‘ he all along called himself Peter,’ and it is 
quite certain posterity will also call him Peter. In his youth 
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two ladies named him ‘the sure-footed boy,’ and a party of 
gypsies made off with but soon returned his person. The same 
thing happened to Adam Smith, and if the gypsies had kept the 
two boys neither Zhe Wealth of Nations nor this biography 
would have been written ; at least Mr. Sturrock says that such is 
‘highly improbable.’ When a young man Peter travelled from 
Scone to Stirling, ‘as he is careful to note in his diary, at an 
expense of only 1s. 6d.’ He never smoked nor snuffed, he drank 
next to nothing, he ‘slept with a friend overnight.’ It is very 
economical when from home not to smoke nor snuff nor drink ; 
but it is still more economical to ‘sleep with a friend over- 
night’; and ‘travel,’ as my Lord Bacon remarks, ‘in the younger 
sort is a part of education.’ In 1816 Peter began business as 
a draper in Paisley, and he thereupon wrote ‘in a small, 
well-bound book intended to preserve the record of his yearly 
balances’ some verses, of which this is the first : 
‘In life’s wide ocean, O my friends, 
Behold me setting sail, 
Without a friend me to conduct 
Along this weary vale.’ 

He remembers ‘ composing these lines when walking out by the 
canal-side.’ Mr. Sturrock thinks that this route explains the 
‘wide ocean’ and ‘ weary vale,’ and there is internal evidence 
to support the idea. A canal is water, so is an ocean ; a canal 
is a depression in the earth’s surface, so is the Gampian ‘ wale.’ 
The theory also explains the sudden change of metaphor. 

Peter succeeded from the very first, and Mr. Sturrock ex- 
plains, how this was: ‘The Paisley people take a man for 
what he is worth. They are the enemies of all exclusiveness, 
with a.quick eye to detect real merit. They are not easily 
taken in. Mere rank or position or name goes for very little 
with them.’ He also affirms ‘a striking characteristic of the 
Paisley people’ is a ‘tendency to give expression to their 
thoughts in verse’; and this, again, accounts for Peter’s poetry. 
In one important respect Peter differed from most singers : 
neither in verse nor in fact was he vain and amatorious; ‘there is 
not the faintest trace of a love-story in the whole diary.’ Thisis 
strange, for Peter was an attractive person : true, ‘having be- 
come prematurely bald from early manhood, he wore a wig’; 
yet his features were good, his eyes sparkling, his forehead high 
and well-shaped ; also, ‘he was scrupulously clean in his linen.’ 
He had many honours conferred upon him. In 1830 he was 
elected to the town council. ‘ Few enter that important body at 
so early an age, for he was only thirty-three’; and two years 
after he was made a bailiej; nay, the provostship ‘ was actually 
pressed upon him in 1853,’ but he declined to come forward. 
Afterwards he was ‘almost an M.P.,’ and he was a director and 
even governor of the Paisley Water Company, and also of the 
Paisley,Security Savings Bank. He notes in his own diary his 
mental characteristics in words which had been applied to Sir 
Edward Coke : ‘ Love of distinction and fondness, perhaps, for 
money as the means for attaining it.’ Yet, says his biographer, 
‘he was no miser in the strict sense of that term’; and though 
the Paisley people did hint that he was, they were mistaken, for 
did he not (by his will) establish the ‘ Peter Brough Memorial 
Fund’? Meanwhile his fortune increased rapidly. He specu- 
lated very judiciously in railways. He was quite different (Mr. 
Sturrock is careful to point out) from gamblers on the Stock 
Exchange, who make large rash adventures and usually lose ; 
he made large prudent ones and usually gained. The other 
incidents of Peter’s life must here be passed briefly over. He 
was an attached Free Churchman, and opposed the translation 
of Mr. M‘Naughton from Paisley to Belfast. ‘ Paisley people 
dearly love a happy hit’ ; and Mr. M‘Naughton, besides being 
a brilliant preacher, was justly endeared to Paisley by the 
singular readiness and felicity of his sallies. And yet he went 
to Belfast, though Peter pleaded for his retention before the Free 
Assembly : ‘a scene,’ he says, ‘altogether grand and impos- 
ing.’ He was also ‘a firm and intelligent Protestant,’ and on 
one occasion ‘ delivered a remarkably able speech in the High 
Church on the encroachments of Popery.’ Finally, Peter died, 
and it was found that he had left his money, about £5000 a 
year, to establish the ‘ Peter Brough Memorial Fund.’ Among 
the purposes of the fund was the ‘employment of qualified 
females who shall devote their whole time to the visiting, con- 
soling, and comforting of afflicted Christians’: their ‘field’ was 
to ‘be limited to the parliamentary boundary of the burgh of 
Paisley.’ In very special cases these afflicted Christians may 
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even receive some ‘coals and clothing’ ; also there was to be 
a ‘ Margaret Brough Memorial Hall’ for the Paisley Free High 
Church. Bursaries were founded for Paisley Protestant boys, 
and doles were given to ‘ poor but deserving widows in Paisley,’ 
and money was left to the Paisley Bible Society and to many 
other Paisley people and Paisley institutions. The trustees 
were also empowered to erect a suitable monument, and they 
at once proceeded to doso. But there was a difficulty: Peter 
‘never sat for his photograph.’ There was a portrait by ‘some 
local or travelling artist,’ but those who knew Peter ‘have great 
difficulty in tracing in it any likeness to the original.’ How- 
ever, a cunning worker from Glasgow was invited ‘to design 
for them the figure of an angel.’ The ‘eminent artist was very 
successful in his work, and now the statue in bronze, on a 
pediment of Peterhead granite, is one of the chief ornaments of 
the beautiful cemetery which Paisley possesses.’ 


SYMPOSIUM PEDAGOGICUM. 


Elementary Schools: How to Increase their Utility. Wondon : 
Percival. 

These six lectures were delivered in 1889-90 by six ‘ educa- 
tionists’ to the managers of the London board schools. The 
publication bears a semi-official stamp: see preface by Mr. 
Bousfield, ‘chairman of the special committee of the London 
School Board on the subjects and modes of instruction in board 
schools.’ The position and antecedents of the lecturers also 
bespeak consideration ; and the problem, important all over 
the country, is of pressing interest in towns according to their 
size—most of all, consequently, in London. 

Disappointing certainly are the two ‘science’ lectures— 
that of W. L. Carpenter, B.A., B.Sc., on ‘Science-Teaching’ in 
general, and that of W. H. Grieve, P.S.A., on ‘ Mechanics’ in 
particular. Mr. Carpenter has more feeling than thought. 
‘Without form and void’ is his definition of the ‘science’ to 
be taught : ‘physical science, using that term in a somewhat 
general sense, and including what we ordinarily call’mechanics, 
chemistry, and so forth.’ And this fumbling is the less par- 
donable because the indefiniteness of their proposals is a 
standing complaint against the advocates of ‘science’-teaching, 
as it is in politics against the advocates of Home Rule. Most 
that have gauged the capacities of childhood believe that such 
an understanding of the world as the average child can take 
in is best imparted by object-lessons in connection with read- 
ing and geography, and that the study of particular sciences 
belongs to the apprenticeship age, only a few making anything 
of it even then. Mr. Carpenter ignores this body of opinion, 
which he was all the more bound to remark as the decrease 
of ‘science ’-teaching—which may be taken as the measure of 
its failure, and inferentially of its unsuitableness—in elementary 
schools is acknowledged by himself to have fallen during the 
last few years from 29 to 17 percent. A generality of his own, 
‘Scientific knowledge is happiness,’ sounds a mockery along- 
side that famous and terrible passage of Huxley’s quoted in 
the very next page, in which the man of science represents 
life by a game of chess, with each poor mortal playing against 
One who ‘never overlooks a mistake or makes the smallest 
allowance for ignorance.’ Mr. Carpenter does face the ques- 
tion, How ought science to be taught ? answering that it ought 
to be taught without books and by peripatetic specialists 
carrying their apparatus with them. Mr. Grieve’s lecture on 
‘Mechanics’ is definite ; is, indeed, in lecture guise, a simple 
programme of the experiments inevitable in every natural 
philosophy class. That twenty-nine pages should be devoted 
to the first year’s course, which deals with the properties of 
matter, five to the second year’s, which deals with matter in 
motion, and one to the third year’s, which deals with the 
mechanical powers, does not argue a hand practised in the 
proportional treatment of the subject. Neither is the mode 
of presentation adapted to the childish mind: for instead of 
rising through the experiences of childhood to the generalisa- 
tions of science, the lecturer begins with the latter. 

Definite, too, and full of light and leading, is Dr. Stan- 
ford’s lecture on music. On the ground that many masters 
will not qualify themselves to teach singing by note so long 
as they can earn a grant teaching to sing by ear, Dr. Stan- 
ford proposes that the grant should, in the near future, be con- 
fined to the former. He considers the tonic sol-fa notation 
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invaluable for school purposes and vocal music; but, inas- 
much as the great mass of instrumental music and of modern 
classical work remains sealed to those who know only that 
notation, he suggests that the study of the old notation might 
be encouraged as an optional subject by an extra grant. After 
showing 4ow music ought to be taught in school, he takes 
up the question what music ought to be taught, pronouncing 
in favour of folk-music ; and he then goes on to formulate a 
scheme whereby the children of this United Kingdom should 
taste the folk-music of all the nationalities in it, beginning 
of course with their own. All that his scheme appears to want 
is a crown of Imperial airs. For the rest, he would have no 
music sung in the schools ‘which has not been approved by 
some responsible body of musicians, and duly authorised upon 
their responsibility and advice by the School Board.’ And he 
suggests that a Board for this purpose might be formed, as the 
Board which conducts examinations in music at local centres 
throughout Britain has been formed, through the co-operation 
of the Royal Academy and the Royal College of Music. 

Col. J. M. Onslow, in his lecture on ‘ Physical Culture and 
Recreation,’ points out that our best out-door games are be- 
yond the reach of the juvenile masses, because they are expen- 
sive to play, can be played only during the day, and require 
large open spaces. With soldier-like directness he marshals 
the usual medical and moral considerations ; and he sums up 
with the moderate and reasonable proposal that physical 
training, under the form of ‘free gymnastics’ rather than of 
military drill, and at the rate of half-an-hour a day, should 
be made compulsory, should be State-directed, and should 
form an integral part of the child’s schooling. It is a grave 
defect in the lecture on ‘Hand and Eye Training,’ by G. 
Ricks, B.Sc., that he ignores the training of hand and eye 
which lies not only in games, but also in the writing and 
sewing exercises of the school. From the first attempt at 
straight lines and pot-hooks to the last achievement in cali- 
graphy, writing demands the co-operation of hand and eye: so 
does sewing, from plain seam to the most complicated em- 
broidery. But Mr. Ricks is all for paper-folding, s/é7d, draw- 
ing, and modelling ; as if hand and eye could be trained only 
by exercises introduced into the school for that sole purpose. 
If under this exclusiveness lie the notion that these special 
exercises insure a training to hand and eye that will enable 
them to co-operate more easily and with superior effect in 
any sphere whatever, then here is once more the superstition 
that used to impose the study of Latin grammar on all and 
sundry. Man is so finite that all training is with him practically 
departmental : he whose hand and eye have been trained (say 
by drawing) is not found to have any advantage over him that 
has not been so trained, when both stand shooting at a target. 


OLD AND NEW. 


The Rev.} H. W. Macklin’s excellent text-book of Monu- 
mental Brasses (London: Sonnenschein) should confirm and 
aid the ‘ chalchotriptist’ in his pious labours, and should serve 
to increase his tribe. To northward there is little field for him. 
Only one old monumental brass is known to exist on this 
side of the Border; Northumberland contains but one; and 
they are comparatively rare throughout the north of England. 
In East Anglia and in Kent and other home counties, on the 
other hand, they mightily abound. Norfolk alone contains 
more than the whole country north of the Mersey and Humber 
or than the continent of Europe in general. Their historical 
as well as their geographical range is strictly limited. The 
oldest brass extant in this country bears the date of 1277. As 
a rule the older they are the finer are the workmanship and 
materials ; and with the Reformation (or still earlier) their 
decay sets in. They follow closely the rise and fall of Gothic 
architecture, and they illustrate with great fidelity the changing 
fashions of dress, armour, ornament, and religious sentiment of 
the time. Mr. Macklin’s handbook is all that the enthusiastic 
collector of rubbings can desire. It abounds in valuable in- 
formation and in minute practical directions, prepared by one 
whose own delight has been in rubbing ; and it has the further 
recommendations of being handy and cheap. 

The worst to be said of Sou/ Shapes (London : Unwin) is 
that it suggests an atlas that has strayed from virtue’s path 
and taken toseeing company. Apart from that, there really is 
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no harm iv it of any sort. Everybody ‘ visualises’ things in- 
tangible in one way or another, and here is a gentleman with 
the special gift of ‘visualising’ souls. Four he has depicted as 
well as ‘visualised’; and O the weird, the uncanny-looking 
things they are! First comes the Surface Soul—‘ a great wide- 
spreading thing with a good deal of exposed surface and very 
little depth,’ a bright gamboge in hue save for two patches of 
vivid scarlet (‘Sense of Duty’ and ‘ Religion ’)—‘ found in great 
numbers among poets, artists, musicians, and especially actors.’ 
The Deep Soul is mostly brown ; it abounds in Will Cement, 
and is commonly pranked with a Mist of Reserve ; but the 
author once saw a specimen ‘ made as flat and uninteresting as 
a pancake by being, so to speak, sat upon by other Souls.’ 
Shakespeare had a Mixed Soul in brown and yellow, while St. 
Francis of Assisi owned the Blue variety, which our author has 
only once encountered. It is furnished with a Crystal Film, 
‘which surrounds and covers it’—acts, in short, as a chest- 
protector. When we add that souls, whether pale or brown, 
are ‘embedded in a sort of Jelly-Fish,’ that ‘the perfect Soul 
isa perfect sphere,’ and that there are ‘souls varying in size 
from large fragments in the Human Body to Soul-Dust in the 
Tree,’ we shall probably have said enough. 

Pasteur and Rabies (London: Bell), by Thomas M. Dolan, 
M.D., F.R.C.S. Edin., is a powerful exposition of the views of 
those who believe that Pasteur’s treatment of hydrophobia by 
intensive inoculations is both mistaken in theory and dangerous 
in practice. Dr. Dolan states his case with energy and point. 
The work is prefaced by a letter from Professor Peter, the 
great leader of the French school of pathologists which utterly 
disbelieves in Pasteur and Pasteur’s theories ; and it includes 
Dr. Lutand’s list of ninety deaths after Pasteur’s treatment. 
Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 

Exaggerated praise of the Canaries as a health-resort has 
become so much a matter of course that Mr. George W. 
Strettell, who sets out to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth about them in 7Zewerzfe (London : 
Unwin), feels constrained to fall into a constant strain of 
apology. But his little handbook may be read with advan- 
tage by persons who, in projecting a visit to these islands, 
may be anxious to know what they will find there. The fact 
is that the Canaries, A/us English comforts and English food 
and minus the stinks, would be all that heart could wish ; as 
they are, with those antediluvian Spanish notions of housing, 
sanitation, and cookery, they leave much to be desired. Speci- 
ally useful are Mr. Strettell’s hints upon the clothing you should 
take, while his suggestions as to heating apparatuses de- 
serve the careful attention of everybody interested in the wel- 
fare of invalids sentenced to banishment in the Fortunate 
Islands. We have also received a new edition of Howell’s 
Familiar Letters (London : Stott), being the new instalment of 
‘The Stott Library’; a new edition of 7he Essays of Elia 
(London: Dent), edited by Augustine Birrell; Assays of Elia 
(London: Scott), edited by Ernest Rhys, being the latest 
volume of the ‘Camelot’ series ; Bits About Horses for Every 
Day (London : Warne), selected and illustrated by S. Turner ; 
a new edition of The Light Princess, and Other Fairy Stories 
(Glasgow: Blackie), by George Macdonald; five tiny guides 
of auseful kind entitled Pascoe’s [/lustrated Pocket-Books (Lon- 
don : Hazell) ; anda pamphlet on Dairy Practice (Edinburgh : 
Darien Press), by Professor Wallace. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fiction. 


A Modern Milkmaid. By the Author of Commonplace Sinners. 
London : Digby. 3 vols. 

Brave Hearts and True. By Florence Marryat. London : 
White. 3 vols. 

Esther Lovell. By S.C. J. Ingham. London: Hodder. 1 vol: 

Esther Pentreath. By J. H. Pearce. London: Unwin. 1 vol. 

fickle Phyllis. By Owen D’Esterre. London: Ward. 1 vol. 

Miss Blake of Monkshalton. By Isabella O. Ford. London : 
Murray. 1 vol. 

The Honourable Miss. By L. T. Meade. London: Methuen. 


2 vols. 
The Secret of the River. By Dora Russell. London : Hurst. 
2 vols, 
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VERSE. 


schylus : The Seven Plays in Verse. By Lewis Campbell. 
London: Kegan Paul. 

Dublin Translations into Greek and Latin Verse. Edited by 
R. Y. Tyrrell. London: Longmans. 

Lyrics and Other Poems. By Lady Lindsay. London: 
Kegan Paul. 5s. 


TRAVEL. 


Emin Pasha and the Rebellion at the Equator. By A.J.M. 
Jephson. London: Sampson Low. 2!s. 

The Finding of Wineland the Good. By A. M. Reeves. 
London: Frowde. 2 gs. 

The Letters and Diaries of Major Barttelot. London: 
Bentley. 


BroGRAPHy. 


Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini. Vol. 1. London: 
Smith, Elder. 4s. 6d. 

The Earl of Beaconsfield. By J. A. Froude. London: 
Sampson Low. 3s. 6d. 

The Life of T. Sidney Cooper, R.A. London: Bentley. 3os. 


History. 


The War in the Crimea. By Sir Edward Hamley. London: 
Seeley. 5s. 


MISCELLANEA. 


An Old Coachman’s Chatter. By Colonel Corbett. London: 
Bentley. 15s. 

A Young Macedonian. By A. J. Church. London: Seeley. 5s. 

Familiar Letters of James Howell. Edited by W. H. Bennett, 
London: Stott. 6s. 

Literary Essays. Vol. u. By J. R. Lowell. London: Mac- 
millan. 6s. 

Sainte-Beuve’s Essays on Men and Women. Edited by William 
Sharp. London: Stott. 2s. 6d. 

The Effects of Use and Disuse. By W. P. Ball. London: 
Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

The Light of Other Days. By Willert Beale. London: 
Bentley. 28s. 

The Red Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. London : 
Longmans. 6s. 

The World of Science. By R. E. Steel. London: Methuen. 


ForEIGN. 


Allgemeine u. chemische Geologie. 3. Bd. : Allgemeine Geo- 
logie. Von J. Roth. Berlin: Besser. 6 m. 

Die bildenden Kiinste bet den Dayaks auf Borneo. Ein Beitrag 
zur allgemeinen Kunstgeschichte. VonA. R. Hein. Wien: 
Holder. 14m. 

Die deutschen Volkslieder vom Doktor Faust. Von A. Tille. 
Halle: Niemeyer. 5 m. 

Die Lehre Jesu. 2. (Schluss-) Thl.: Der Inhalt der Lehre Jesu. 
Von H. H. Wendt. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck. 12 m. 

Die Papstwahlen u. die Staaten von 1447 bis 1555. (Nikolaus 
V. bis Paul lV.) Eine kirchenrechtlich-histor. Untersuchg. 
ib. den Anfang d. staatl. Rechtes der Exklusive in der 
Papstwahl. Von J. B. Saegmiiller. Tubingen: Laupp. 
4 m. 80 pf. 

Die volkswirthschaftliche Entwicklung Bulgariens von 1879 
bis sur Gegenwart. Nach amtl. Quellen bearb. Von 
F. J. Prinz zu Battenberg. Leipzig: Veit. 6m. 

Geschichte der neutest. Offenbarung. Von C. F. Noesgen. 1. 
Band. Miinchen: Beck. 6m. 

Grundsiige der theoretischen Chemie. Von L. Meyer. Leipzig : 
Breitkopf. 4 m. 

Iscrisioni delle chiese e degli altri edificé di Milano dal secolo 
VIII. ai giorni nostri. Vol. v. Milano: Prato. 

Kritische Worte iib. den Buddhismus. Von Frhr. v. M. Wim- 
pfien. Wien: Konegen. I m. 

La gamelle. Par J. Reibrach. Paris: Charpentier. 3 fr. 50 c. 

La repubblica napoletana e l’anarchia regia (1799). L. Con- 
forti. Avellino: Pergola. 41. 

Le bonheur & trots. Par A. Charpentier. Paris : Lemerre, 
3 fr. 50. ¢c. 
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Le roman au XVI/I. siecle. Par A. le Breton. Paris: Hachette, 
3 fr. 50 c. 

Les habitations ouvricres en Belgique. Von H., de Royer de 
Dour. Avec 17 planches. Bruxelles : Société Belge. 
Mikhail, Ephr.: Guvres. Poésie. Poemes en prose. Paris: 

Lemerre. 6 fr. 

Monographie der baltischen Bernstetnbdume. Von H. Con- 
wentz. Leipzig: Engelmann. 50m. 

Muhammedanische Studien. Von 1. Goldziher. 11. Thi. Halle : 
Niemeyer. 12 m. 
Origines du droit francais. 

3 fr. 50 c. 

Phystkalische Krystallographie. 
Veit. 25m. 

Rkig-Veda og Edda eller den komparative mytologt. H. S. 
Vodskov. 1. 0g 2. Hft. Copenhagen : Lehmann. 

Shakespeare sche Probleme: Plan u. Einheit im ‘Hamlet. Von 
A. Gelber. Wien: Konegen. 6m. 

Shakespeare's * Macbeth, nach der Folio v. 
Varianten der anderen Folios hrsg.v. A. Wagner. 
Niemeyer. 1 m. 20 pf. 

Tapisseries, brodertes et dentelles: Recueil de modéles anciens 
et modernes. Par E. Mintz. Paris: Librairie de lArt. 
20 fr. 

Tertullian. Von E. Noeldechen. Gotha: Perthes. 9 m. 

Thais. Par A. France. Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. 50. 

Ueber die Grundlagen der Erkenntnis in den exakten Wissen- 
schaften. Von P. du Bois-Reymond. Tiibingen : Laupp. 
3 m. 60 pf. 

Ueber mittelalterliche Bibliotheken. Von Th. Gottlieb. Leipzig : 
Harrassowitz. 14m. 

Wappen Album der graflichen Familien Deutschlands. Von 
M. Gritzner u. A. M. Hildebrandt. Leipzig: Weigel. 
140 m. 

Zoologica Danica. Udgivne af H. J. Hansen. 7. Hft. Copen- 
hagen: Jespersen. to kr. 

Zukunft des deutschen Gymnasiums. Von H. vy. Treitschke. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 1 m. 20 pf. 


Par J. Michelet. Paris: Lévy, 


Von Th. Liebisch. Leipzig : 


1623 m. aden 
Halle: 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & C0.'S LIST. 





Demy 8vo, 16s. 
THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND AND ON 
THE CONTINENT. Lectures and Papers. By the late Rev. 
AUBREY LACKINGTON MOORE. 


Demy 8vo, 14s. 


PURITANISM IN POWER: An Argument in Three 
3ooks. By CLEMENT Wisk. Book I.—UNIVERSALISM, by a 
Calvinist. Book II.—A Nationat CHuRCH, by a Dissenter. 
300k III.—CoMMUNISsM, by a Conservative. ; 


Demy 8vo, 14s. 

UNTRODDEN GROUND IN ASTRONOMY AND 
GEOLOGY. Giving further Details of the Second Rotation of 
the Earth, and the Important Calculations which may be made by 
aid of a knowledge thereof. By Major-General A. W. Drayson, 
F.R.A.S., late R.A. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE TESTIMONY OF TRADITION. By Davin 
MacRitcuig, Author of ‘ Ancient and Modern Britons.’ 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


JESCHYLUS: The Seven Plays in English Verse. 
By Professor LEwis CAMPBELL, LL.D. 


Elzevir 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 5s. 


LYRICS; and other Poems. By Lapy Linpsay. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


At all Booksellers and Libraries. 
THE WINDING WAY. By J. S. FLercner, Author of 


* Mr. Spivey’s Clerk,’ ‘ Andrewlina,’ etc. 6s. 


SCOT FREE. By C. G. Compton. 6s. 


London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Limited. 
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ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, 
PRELIMINARY, DEcEMBER 1890. 
WOOLWICH and SANDHURST, Further, DECEMBER 1890. 
INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), JUNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr, 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN 
Headmaster- 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References— 
The Right Rev. the Bishop oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington 
The Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN OF PETERKOROUGH. 
General F. NEvrEAN SmiTH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TwreviF, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamisn, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral ‘T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Erc. 


The Term began Sertember 17. 
NDIA CIVIL, EASTERN CADET, ARMY.—Spectal privat. 
preparation by University Scholar, successful tutor for above. Preparatory 


Courses, oral or by post. Highest References. Intending candidates advised. 
‘A. B.,’ Scots Observer Office. 


THe COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, Lyo., 
Ho.Lestey Bay, SUFFOLK. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 


Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Publi: 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 








The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil 
pure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent Horse, Cattle, and Shee; 
Breeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
3nilding Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance 
Riding, Swimming, etc. 

Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 





; 
i 
: 
THE 
= ) rt a “ : ry ¥ Ie E E \ ry 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
NOVEMBER. 
Ihe Coming Session: Breakers Ahead. By F. Greenwood. 
The Burman and his Creed. By Sir Lepel! Griffin. 
The National Policy of the United States. By Moreton Frewen 
The Development of Tropical Africa. By H. H. Johnston. 
Work While Ye Have the Light. By Count Leo Tolstoi 
Rural Life in the 14th Century. By A. Mary F. Robinson (Madame James 
Darmesteter). 
Reason Alone. By W. H. Mallock. 
Robert Davenport. By A. C. Swinburne. 
My Life in Russian Prisons. By Felix Volkhovsky. 
One of our Conquerors. Chaps. 7-10. By George Meredit! 
J. ROSE TROUP. 
WITH STANLEY’S REAR-COLUMN 
7m 
8 7 
By J. ROSE TROUP. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, Next Wee 
ROUND the CALENDAR in PORTUGAL. By Oswa.i 
CRAWFURD, C.M.G., Her Majesty’s Counsul at Oporto. With ' 
numerous Illustrations by Mrs. H. M. Stanley, Mrs. Arthu { 
Walter, Mr. Tristram Ellis, Miss Woodward, Miss Thompson, ; 
Mr. A. Lee, and the Author. Royal 8vo, 18s. ¢ 
The Times of October 23d says:—‘The savour of Mr. Crawfurd’s book i 
redolent of the charming country which he loves and lovingly describes ; 
AJOURNALIST’S JOTTINGS. ByW. Beartry Kincsron, 
Author of ‘A Wanderer’s Notes,’ ‘ Monarchs I have Met,’ etc. : 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 245. [7Azs Day. i 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE SECRET of the PRINCESS: a Tale of Country, 


Camp, Court, Convict, and Cloister Life in Russia. By Mrs. 
SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, 2 vols. [ Shortly. 
SUNDORNE. py BeRTHA THOMAS. 2 vVojc, Crown 8vo. 


[Zhis Day. 
IDOLATERS. By Ropertr Hatcu. 1 vol. Crown Svo, 6s. 


IN LOW RELIEF: A Bohemian Transcript. ly 
Morey ROBERTS. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
‘ A clever and charming story. . . . On almost every page there is something t 
mark this as the work of no ordinary novelist. . . . Mary Morris is a pertectl 
charming heroine.’—Sfeaker. 


London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limited. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THis Day Is PUBLISHED. 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND DIARIES OF 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, 


FIRST EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. 
By ANDREW LANG. 
With Three Portraits, and a View of Pynes. 


Iwo vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE say 


‘With the exception of the memoirs of Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladst one 
themselves, no more inte — political bograpt y is likely to be published in the 
present generation. . . . In Mr. Andrew Lang, Sir Stafford Northcote has found in 
many ways an excellent biographer . We venture to predict, in virtue of the 

biographer’ s skill, that wherever it is read it will be voted excellent good reading 


The TIMES says i— 


‘Of Sir Stafford Northcote, the blameless English gentleman, the scholar and 
lover of literature, his p'easure, his diversion, his consolation, Mr. Lang gives a 
picture which ought to satisfy the most jealous and exacting friend. Among 
the most valuable parts of these volumes are the long letters written in all the 
freedom of friendship to Mr. Disraeli on public affairs. 


The OBSERVER says. 

‘Mr. Lang's long-expected life of Lord Iddesleigh will be read with great interest, 
not only by political and personal friends of the deceased statesman, but by all who 
love a good pie e of biogr: uphy. . There is a good deal in these volumes which 
will delig ght those who like to get an occasional peep behind the scenes. 
Particularly valuable in this connection are the chapters on Sir Stafford Northcote 
as a parliamentary leader, and the extracts from the diary which he kept during the 
vears 1880 to 1885. . . . This worthy tribute to his memory will serve asa guide 
for future generations of statesmen. 


The SCOTSMAN says: 
‘The life of a country gentleman, a man of affairs, a party leader, by one of the 
most fascinating writers of the day. 
The GLASGOW HERALD says :—- 


‘An interesting and valuable work. The fact that Lord Iddesleigh is allowed 
to tell his own story in copious extr acts from his letters and from the diaries which 
he kept at various times, lends it a fresh charm; whilst, on the other hand, the 
insight which it gives us into his private life—a life singularly noble and pure 
invests it with an interest surpassed by none and equalled by few of the many 
iographies which recent years have produced.’ 


Tus Day 1s PUBLISHED. 


GOLDEN LIVFS: The Story of a Woman’s Courage. 
By FREDERICK Wicks. In One Volume, with 120 Illustrations. 
Svo, 21s. 


THis Day is PUBLISHED. 
BIS. By EF. Grerarp, Author of ‘The Land beyond the Forest,’ 


etc.; Joint-Author of ‘ Reata,’ ‘ Beggar My Neighbour,’ ‘ Waters 
of Hercules.” Crown S8vo, 6s. 


Tris Day Is PUBLISHED. 


SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT OF ST. PAUL. by 
GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E., Author of ‘Can 
the Old Faith Live with the New?’ ‘The Psalmist and the 
Scientist,’ ‘Sacred Songs.’ Crown S8vo, 5s. 


TuHis Day Is PUBLISHED. 


ALFRED DE MUSSET. By C. F. OLipnanr. Being a 
New Volume of ‘ Foreign Classics for English Readers.’ Crown 
Svo, 2s. 6d. 


. 1 a en —— 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 901. ——NOVEMBER 1890.——2:s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 
WANTED, A NEW RELIGION: 
AMBITIOUS YOUNG MEN. 
r'rARSUS—PAST AND PRESENT. By J. Turopore Bro 
SEA-FISHING AT THE CAPE. By WILLIAM GresweELt. 
\ TWICE-MARRIED COUPLE. \ TALE rkom THE CHINES?P. 
By Ronertr kK. DouGtias. 
DANTE AND BEATRICE, By Sir THorovore Martin, K.C.B. 
THE NEW LITURGICS OF THE SCOTTISH KIRK By 
A. K. H. B. 
\ NIGHT ON THE FLATS. By A Son or THE MARSHES. 
MENDELSSOHN’S ‘DUETTO’ BY MOONLIGHT. By SAmvet 
REID. 
\ SECRET MISSION. Cuaps. XXIV.-XXIX. 
CUSTOMS. By Str Hersert Eustace MAxwe tt, Bart., M.P. 
THE TWO BLIGHTS IN IRELAND. 


PRACTICAL HINTS TO 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
e 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


LONDON LETTERS AND SOME OTHERS. 


W. SMALLEY. 2 vols. 8vo. 


SIR SAMUEL WHITE BAKER. ein 

WILD BEASTS AND THEIR WAYS: Reminiscences of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. From aes 88 With special permission 
— ated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. By Sir Samuer W. BAKER, M.A., 

-R.G.S., F.R.S. Author of ‘ The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,’ * The Albert 
N yanza, “Great Basin of the Nile,’ etc. With Illustrations. 2 vols. Svo, 32s. 
A NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR MAHAFFY. 

THE GREEK WORLD UNDER ROMAN SWAY. By the 
Rev. J. P. Manarry, M.A., D.D., Fellow and Professor of Ancient History in 
Trinity College, Dublin, and Hon. Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford ; Author 
of ‘Social Life in Greece from Homer to Menander,’ ‘ Greek Life and Thought 
from the Age of Alexander to the Roman Conquest.’ Crown 8vo, tos. 


[Next Week. 
A NEW BOOK BY MR. NORMAN LOCKYER. 

THE METEORITIC HYPOTHESIS. By J. Norman 
Lockyer, F.R.S., Correspondent of the Institute of France, Foreign Member 
of the Academy of Lyncei, Rome, etc. ; Professor of Astronomical Physics in 
the Normal School of Science, and the Science and Art Department. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, 17s. net. 


FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 
PROBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN. By the Right 


Hon. CHARtes W. Ditke, Bart. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. crown 
8vo, with Maps, ras. 6d. 


By GEORGE 
[Next Week. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. By F. MARION 
CrawForp, Author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘ Dr. Claudius,’ etc. 2 vols. globe 8vo, 12s. 

The Atheneum says :—‘ Mr. Crawford has never written anything more freshly 
and simply affecting than the chapters which record the Count’ s delusions and Vjeras 
unselfish love. 

The Globe says :—‘ We are inclined to think this the best of Mr. Marion Crawford's 
Stories. . . . His art is here at its best, and those who read his book will feel grate- 
ful to him for its keen humanity. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
KIRSTEEN: The Story of a Scotch Family Seventy Years 


Ago. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ Neighbours on the Green, etc. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

The World says ;—‘ Mrs. Oliphant has written many novels and many good ones; 
but if she has hitherto w ritten one as good as * ‘ Kirsteen,” we have not read it. . . . 
The highest — we can give, when we say that there’are passages in it which, z 
pictures of Scottish life and character, it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
match out of Sir Walter’s pages. 

The Scotsman says :—‘ One of the most powerful stories Mrs. Oliphant has ever 
written. 





MR. MATTHE Ww ARNOLD'S P »?OEMS, New Edition in 1 vol. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD'S POETICAL WORKS. 


and Complete Edition in 1 vol. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
This volume ranges with the one-volume editions of Tennyson and Wordsworth. 


MISS CHRISTINA ROSSETTI'S POEMS, r vol. Edition. 
THE POEMS OF CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. A New Col- 


lected Edition in 1 vol., with 2 Designs by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Globe 8vo, 
7s. 6d. [Next Week 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S COLLECTED WRIT- 
INGS; LITERARY ESSAYS, POEMS, Erc. In 10 vols. Monthly. Crown 
3vo, 6s. each. Vols. I.-IV. LITERARY ESSAYS. (Vols. 1. Ll. ready. 
URS. MOLESWORTH'S NEW STORY-BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 
THE CHILDREN OF THE CASTLE. By Mrs. 


WORTH. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
By the SAME, Illustrated by WALTER CRANE. 4s. 6d. each. 
Four Winds Farm. A Christmas Posy. 
By the SAME. Illustrated by WALTER CRANE. 
The Rectory Children. | The Tapestry Room. | ‘ Carrots. 
Christmas Tree Land. | A Christmas Child. | The Cuckoo Clock. 
Two Little Waifs Grandmother Dear. Little Miss Peggy. 
Tell me a Story. Rosy. "Ua. The Adventures of Herr Baby. 


’ 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price ts. No. 373, FOR NOVEMBER, contains :— 
1.—HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. 
HrERMAN. Chapters V.-VII. 
CYPRUS AFTER TWELVE YEARS OF BRITISH RULE. By R. 

HAMILTON LANG. 

3e—CHAUCER’'S PROLOGUE. By Cyrit RANsome. 

4.—A LUCKY HIT. By H. Artuur KenneEpy. 

5.—AUTUMN. By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 

6.—A BUDDHIST SHRINE. By P. Horpern. 

7-—HOW THE CHOLERA CAME TO MARSHTON. By A Son or THE 
MARSHES. 

3.—LOVE THE CONQUEROR. By Avan Apairr. 

»—ROMAN VENTIMIGLIA. By N. Bopvincron. 

10.—PARKIN THE SADDLER. By A. G. BrapD.ey. 

it.—A GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. By Mark REIp. 


A New 


MOLEs- 


2s. 6d. each. 


By D. Curisti—e Murray and HENRY 


A New V same began with the October Number. The opening chapters of 
Mr. F. Marton Crawrorp’s New Story appeared in it. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER, profusely Illustrated, price Gd., by Post 8d., contains : 
1. PORTRAITS OF TWO GENTLEMEN. After Sir Josuua Rrynotps. 
Frontispiece. 
. WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 
I. INTRODUCTION. The Right Hon. the EARL or SELBORNE. 
Il. SCHOOL RECOLLECTIONS, Freprrick GALE. 
3} CHILDREN’S HAPPY EVENINGS. Mrs, JEUNE. 
4. SONIA. SipNEy PICKERING. 
;; A HOLIDAY IN SOUTH AFRICA. M. Ke tty. 
6. MICROSCOPIC LABOURERS, AND HOW THEY SERVE US. Professor 
Percy F. FRANKLAND. 
7: A ROYAL SURGICAL NURSE. E. SELLErs. 


THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. antici Il. cand IV. F. MArion CRAWFORD, 


MACMILLAN & c0., BEDFORD § STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
Remedies for Irish Distress. By Michael Davitt. 
Stanley and Emin Pasha. By Dr. Carl Peters. 
Catherine Booth. By Josephine Butler. 
Recent Experiments in Colonisation. By Arnold White. 
Mr. Lecky’s Last Volumes. By Justin M‘Carthy, M.P. 
The Crisis on the Stock Exchange. By G. Bartrick Baker. 
A Worldly Wom: an. VI.—IX. By Vernon Lee. 
Infant Marriage in — By Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 
Illusion in Religion. By Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. 
The Irish Land Purchase Bill. By William O’Connor Morris 
Local and Imperial Finance of the Last Four Years. By Sir T. H. 
Farrer, Bart. 


ISBISTER & Co., Limited, 15 & 16 Tavistock St., Covent Garden. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER 1800. 
TWO PENNILESS PRINCESSES. By the Epiror. 
EVELYN WOOD'S ORGAN LESSONS. 
A LUCKY MAGPIE. By W. Waxve Fow er. 
CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY.—The End of Two Reigns. 
SKETCHES OF OLD NORSE LITERATURE. By Miss Oswavp. 
WINTER WORK IN THE COUNTRY. By Emiry C. Taytor. 
LOOSE LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A CIVIL ENGINEER. Edited by Mrs. 
ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. 
SHAKSPERE TALKS WITH UNCRITICAL READERS. 
Macbeth. 
PAPERS ON FRENCH LITERATURE. 
DEBATABLE GROUND. 


London: W. SMITH & INNES, 3! and 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





By Constance O'BRIEN. 








40 Pages Octavo, with Coloured Sie, 
THE ADMIRALTY FALSIFICATION OF THE 
‘CHALLENGER’ RECORD 
Exposed by WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN 
F.R.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., F.S.S. (Author of ‘The Standard of 
Value’ and ‘ The New Principles of Natural Philosophy.’) 
Post Free 1s. of the Publisher, 
17 ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


EVERY 
WELL INFORMED 


MAN 


DDADLDLD DDL LLL LLL LDS ELE OLE 


SHOULD READ 
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The News Paper 


A Seven Days Summary of Fact & Opinion. 


EVERY FRIDAY, PRICE 20D. 


The NewsP 

he News Paper 
Gives the fullest information on all the leading topics of the day 
without the slightest bias, either political or religious. With a concise 
and accurate record of events is associated an equally concise and 
accurate summary of the opinion thereon of all the J EADING PUBLIC 
MEN and PUBLIC JOURNALS. 


The NewsPaper 


Summarises and contrasts the views of all the principal LONDON and 
PROVINCIAL MORNING and EVENING PaPeERs, and the more notable 
WEEKLY JOURNALS. Hence it will be a. valuable to Members 
of Parliament, Public Speakers and Writers, and all who wish to keep 
themselves well informed concerning the march of Public Events, and 
the state of Public Opinion. 


The News Paper 


Is the best journal published for the Busy MAN who has only time to 
read one paper each week; it is also the most welcome paper for 
friends who are abroad. 

NOTICE.—With a view of bringing this Paper prominently before likely Sub- 


scribers, the Publisher will send a Single Specimen Copy, Post Free, 
to any address throughout the World, on receipt of a Post Card. 


Publishing and Editorial Offices—\5 and 16 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.C. 

















AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK on AUTHORSHIP. 
SECOND EpIrIoN, cloth extra, §s. ; postage 44d. 


THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL: 


Being a complete Practical Guide to all Departments of Literature. 
By PERCY RUSSELL, Author of ‘ A Journey to Lake Taupo,’ 
etc, etc, 


DIGBY and LONG, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 


THE ROD & GUN 


AND 
Country House Chronicle. 


Published every Saturday Morning—Price Sixpence. 
Proprietor and Editor, J. WATSON LYALL (of ‘The Sportsman's Guide’ 





HE ROD & GUN is a High-class W eekly Paper, chiefly devoted to Fishing 
and Shooting, but it also gives appreciative attention in a light and pleasant 
way to other | Healthy Sports and Country Pursuits. It aims at being interest 

g to Sportsmen, and a welcome visitor in every Country House. 

“esis space is devoted to Reports of Angling on the Rivers and Lochs of the 
Country, while the Shooting Intelli igence is also full and complete. 

The Statf of Contributors is a very strong one, and includes men of the greatest 
eminence in their respective departments. Current Literature receives careful 
attention. 

rhe tone of the Paper is pure and healthy. No advertisement or matter of a 
questionable nature finds access to the pages of The Rod & Gun, which, in all its 
departments, aims at a high standard of excellence 

The mechanical production of the Paper is of the highest class. 


Subscription, Post-Free, 28s. per annum, paid in advance. 


OFFICES, 15 PALL MALL, S.W. 
To be had of all Booksellers and at Bookstalls. 


CURATIVE. ‘MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


— B! LTS, 


I UNG | NVIGORATORS, 


—— — —— C= 
ees, A NKLETS 
Gols, pars Etc, 
For the Relief and Cure of 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO. 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
found your Mag gnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheum: itic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.'—5th May 1888. 

The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir 

I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I receive: 
yesterday. ‘The poor man for whom I bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
from rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he ca! 
always go about with comfort.’—29th November 1884. 

The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage 
London, writes :—‘ The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enc losed Magnetic Belt most use 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair ai 
return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 
without delay. —6¢h October 188 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET, anv 12 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Sole Manufacturer. 


MAITLAND 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as @ 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 
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THE SCOTS OBSERVER 


An Imperial Review 
Published simultaneously in 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 





WE SCOTS OBSERVER, though Scottish in name and origin, is in no sense 

a local journal, nor does it deal with Scottish affairs further than these affect 
the interests of the Empire at large. In Politics it is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, and other 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 

Among signing Contributors are the following :— 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Wo. ARCHER. 

Davin HANNAY. Sir GeorGe Dovc tas. 

W. E. HENLEY. Dr. FELKIN. 

WALTER WHYTE. W. B. Yeats. 

Cosmo MONKHOUSE. H. O. ARNOLD ForsTEr. 

EpMuND GossE. Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 

J. MacLaren CopBan. J. M. Barrie. 

Sheriff CAMPION. FRANCIS WATT. 

HuGH HALIBURTON. Dr. RicHarD GARNETT. 

Sir W. G. Simpson. RupDvYARD KIPLING. 

Horace HuTcHINSON. S. STEPNIAK. 

P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. T. W. Russet, M.P. 

Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHERSON. May KENDALL. 

ALICE MEYNELL. GraHaM R. Tomson. 

Eustace BALFour. ANDREW LANG. 

A. C. SwinBURNE. | James Payn. 

Cuas. WHIBLEY. R. L. STEVENSON. 

The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns. H. S. C. Everarp. 

Etc. Etc. 


The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 
which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of— 
R. L. STEVENSON. | Georce R. Sims. 
A. J. BALFour. Aucustus Harris. 
JosErH CHAMBERLAIN. Archdeacon FARRAR. 
Lord RosEBERY. ARTHUR W. PINERO. 
Lewis Morris. General Lorp Wo seELey, V.C. 
Tuomas KgiTH. Sir J. E. Mivrais. 
Sir Ggorce Otte TREVELYAN. F. J. FURNIVALL. 
Henry Du Prt LABoucHEerg. EMILE ZOLa. 
J. A. Froupe. The Lorp CuikF- JUSTICE. 
Wat WHITMAN. Sir CHarLes HAtteé. 
Josern Lister. Cardinal NEwMAN. 
H. M. STANLEY. * Gyp.’ 
H. Riper HAGGARD. Sir James HANNEN. 
Tom Morris. | A. C. Swinpurne. 
HENRIK IBSEN. | W. E. GLADSTONE. 
RoserT BROWNING. Cardinal MANNING. 
M. CHaRCcoT. | Count Von Mo.Lrxe. 
The DuxKE oF ARGYLL. Dr. MARTINEAU. 
Henry IRVING. | Mr. Justice HawkINs. 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. Joun Mor ey. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. } AvuGUSTE Robin. 
W. G. GRACE. Sir JoskrpH Evcar Boerum. 
Pore LEo xu. A. K. H. B. 
Fortung& bu BoisGosry. Sir Wo. V. Harcourt. 
ANDREW LANG. W. S. GILBERT. 
RvupoLPH VIRCHOW. C. H. SpurGEon. 
Sir Freperick Leicuton,?.R.A. CHARLES KEENE. 
JoHANNES BRAHMS. BisHop OF PETERBOROUGH. 
Le Brav’ GENERAL. W. D. Howe ts. 
GrorGe MEREDITH. The Lorp JusticeE-GENERAL 
SARASATE. GEORGE Lewis. 
A. G. E1rFr gt. WiLuiaM BLACK. 
W. T. Steap. ‘GENERAL’ Boortu. 
General Sir FREDERICK RoBERTS. Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 





THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SmitH AND Son have it on Sale at the 
principal English Railway Stations, and receive Orders for it at all their Bookstalls. 


To Lonpon READERS. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER is on sale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc.; and 
also of numerous Newsagents, among others:—Everett and Co., Royal Ex- 
change; Leathwait and Simmons, 1 Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill; D. R. 
Duncan, 186 Fleet Street; Steel and Jones, Spring Gardens; May and 
Williams, Piccadilly; Farmer and Sons, Edwardes Terrace, Kensington; 
Bolton’s Library, Knightsbridge; E. M. Weight, Albert Gate; M. Pittman, 
41 High Street, Notting Hill; H. Smith and Son, 25 Hill Road, Wimbledon; 
A. Dulley, 57 High Street, Putney; J. White, 89 King Street, Hammersmith ; 
and at the Street Stalls at the Royal Courts of Justice, Burlington House, Hyde 
Park Corner, Marble Arch, St. Mildred’s House (Poultry), etc. 


Notice TO LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 
THE SCOTS OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. en 
Saturday morning at 125 FLEET STREET. 


OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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JOHN DREW 


(Late of Drew & Burnett, Lothian Road), 
BELFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Carriage submitted for approval, 
and Estimates given for Repairs, etc. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL'S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


Refitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and Collar Bands, 
fine Irish Linen 2s., or with very best Irish 
Linen, 2s. €d. each, returned free ready to wear. 


Sample New White Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. gd., 3s. 9d., 45. gd., 5s. od., 
or 6s. 9d. Gent.’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape, 2s. gd. half dozen, post free. 


Hand-Knit by Donegal Peasantry, warm, durable, 
and comfortable, 2 pairs, post free, 2s. 6d. Men's 
Knickerbocker Hose, 2 pairs, post free, 3s. gd., 


45. od., 5s. gd., or 6s. 9d. Ladies’ and Boys’ Hose, Wool Pants, Vests, and Cardi- 
gan Jackets. Now verycheap. Price Lists, all kinds Linen Goods sent free. 








Price Lists and Patterns, Cambric Handkfs., and all kinds Irish Linen Goods sent free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 


MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 


‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS, 
MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET-—F/fs7 Fioor. 











EXHIBITION 


OF 
CARRIAGES. 


LIDDLE & JOHNSTON respectfully beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that they are at present showing the largest Stock of CARRIAGES in the City, 
comprising examples of almost every Modern Conveyance. 

Inspection invited at their GREAT SALOON, 
69 LOTHIAN ROAD. 





TODD «<& Ce, VW REATHS, CROSSES, 
AND BOUQUETS. 


FLoRISsTs, 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 


The IVANHOE, 
Very Old Scotch Whisky. 


A more Honest Whisky cannot be got. 
To be had from all Grocers and Spirit Merchants in our Labelled and Capsuled Bottles. 


Sole Proprietors—D. A. RHIND & CO., LEITH. 


OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, Beans, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LitTeEr for the Stable. Linsezp 
and other CaKEs, and MEAts, TurN1Ps, CARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits 
Canary and Hemp Seep, PoTaTors, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF Sopa, etc. 

STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. 


| ahah costes AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





G. TUNNY & CO., STAND No. 476.— PHOTOGRAPHS, 


e Duplicates of the ‘Pen and Pencil’ Tableaux, can be had at the Studios, 
13 MAITLAND STREET and 19 SALISBURY PLACE. 





THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LLEBIG COMPAN Y’S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. 


1S THE FINEST FLAVOURED STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE 
DISHES, etc. 


A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND 





KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
- THAN ane OTHER STOCK. 


FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
ONE POUND OF THIS 
EXTRACT. 


NOURISHINC. 
Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 
See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 


COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue, 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should sce that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 

















Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN’S 
WINTER SPECIALITIES 


and Roughness of the SKIN. Use 


““CLYCERINE AND HONEY JELLY” 


for softening and improving the HANDS, 
FACE, and SKIN generally. Sold by 
all Chemists and Stores in Metallic Tubes, 
6d. and 1s.; or post free 6 or 12 stamps, 
Srom the Sole Proprietors, 


OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN, 
19 Golden eam Regent Street, London, Ww. 


Prevent Chaps, Roughness of the 
Skin, by using 
pure oatmeat soar WINTER 
Refined and delicately Perfumed by 













































— BAUER “zegent street, han ne ————— 
Sample Box = Tablets) — free, 1s. 
| Sold by all Chemists and Stores. by by 
Special Special 
DU TC H BU LBS. Royal Royal 
The Pick of Holland. Warrants 





| Warrants 


VAN VELSEN BROTHERS, To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Hulb Growers, acuminiiie 
5 WAGENWEG, H A ARLEM, Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 


HOLLAND. 
Our ‘Triumph’ Collection for Spring-Cardening, containing 


1200 extra selected bulbs, viz.: 


50 Hyacinths, finest mixed. 50 Grape Hyacinths. 
50 Tulips, Single Early. 50 Single Snowdrops. 
25 +, Single Late. 5° Scilla Sibirica. 

25  ;, Double Early. 25 Gladioli. 

100 Spanish Irises. 100 Narcissi Poeticus or ‘ Phea- 
25 English Irises. sant’s Eye.’ RIDGE 
400 Crocus in 4 distinct colours. 25 Polyanthus Narcissi, finest | WORDSLEY, STOURB | 
100 Double Ranunculuses. mixed colours. | 
50 Single Anemones. 50 Winter Aconites. | 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
25 Large Double Anemones. | 


Will be sent immediately after receipt of cheque or P.O.O. value £1. Half ofthe | 
above quantity for 11s. For other collections, etc., please ask for our complete | 
Catalogue, which will be forwarded free on application. 























Priated for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouG tas, at the Scors Osszrver OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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